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John Marshall, 
Law Giver, Founder 
of Mutual Insurance 


N 1795 John Marshall founded the 
Mutual Assurance Society of Vir- 
ginia .... Like Ben Franklin, 

Marshall saw in Mutual Insurance 
qualities which set it above all other 
forms of protection against the un- 
foreseen. His keen sense of justice 
found wisdom in the Mutual plan of 
giving to its policyholders the profits 
earned on their premium investments; 
he saw that out of this must grow a 
sense of responsibility toward each 
other that would assure precaution on 
the part of each and caution on the 
part of all in choosing new partici- 
pants in their mutual enterprise .. . 

The belief of Marshall and Franklin 
in the projective influence of Mutual 
Insurance principles has been justified 
by time. After nearly two centuries 
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Mutual Insurance is supreme in Amer- 
ica in stability and in the degree of 
protection conferred upon its policy- 
holders. It is a matter of quickly- 
proved record that in every great 
American disaster, Mutual Insurance 
companies have survived where others 
have gone down, that they have paid 
all claims in full where others paid 
fractionally or not at all. It is a 
uniform policy in Mutual Insurance 
companies to maintain assets in ratio 
to risk that is from one and one-half 
to eight times greater than that main- 
tained by others .... It is a uniform 
policy in Mutual Insurance companies 
to accept only the very best of risks, 
and then by engineering cooperation 
make them even better risks .... 
But most important of all is the fact 
that by virtue of its dividend return 
Mutual Insurance makes possible, to 
all acceptable risks, greater protec- 
tion per premium dollar than can be 
had in any other form of insurance. 
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Uniformly Perfect 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mer., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


FIRE PREVENTION and GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING go hand in hand 


The “Mill Mutual” risk is one in which good housekeeping prevails, 
because it has been a strict rule with these companies never to 
seek policyholders among those rated as Bad Housekeepers. 


The result has been a Lower Burning Ratio with a consequent 
Lower Insurance Cost. 


The MILL MUTUALS do not confine their writings to milling and grain 
risks, but offer their facilities to GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS in other lines. 
If interested write any of the Companies listed below: 


Millers National Insurance Co.............................---.-.----- Chicago, Ill. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................... Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Lansing Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.........Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................... Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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P. J. JACOBS 


Mr. Jacobs, Secretary of both the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company and the Hardware Mutual Casualty Company is a 
power in Mutual Insurance circles. He is a member of the Governing 
Board of the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, and First 
Vice-President and Treasurer and Member of the Board of Governors 
of the National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies. 

It was through Mr. Jacobs’ untiring energy that the splendid new 
home of these two large Mutuals was made an accomplished fact. Twelve 
years ago when he took over the management of the Fire Company, it 
had only three employees and less than $100,000.00 assets. The Casualty 
Company was not organized until three years later and the remarkable 
growth both companies have experienced is regarded as one of the finest 
successes in the Mutual world. 


























Good Business Settlements 


In Liability, Property Damage and Collision 
Automobile Insurance Claims 


From An Address at the Recent Claims Executives Convention 


N ADDRESSING a group of 
Mutual Insurance claim men, 
each of whom represents the 

modern idea of claim handling 
which symbolizes the advanced 
spirit of Mutual Insurance, I am 
addressing those who 


By P. H. TITUS 


General Claims Manager, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


History is commonly divided 
into Ancient, Medieval and Mod- 





already know what 
are “Good Business Pa 
Claim Settlements.” 
Perhaps the best ( 

way of defining what \( \ 
we believe makes ; 
good business settle- 
ments today is to re- 
call what were con- 
sidered as such before 
the coming of Mutual 
Casualty Insurance. 
The claim philosophy 
of that time was ex- 
pressed in a book by 
Edward Wescott, 
written about twenty- 
five years ago, called 
“David Harum”. 
Many of you will re- 


member it. David, a 
likable Connecticut 
“hoss” trader, had 


for his motto, ‘Do 
Unter the Other 

















exemplifies a certain stage of evo- 
lution: Its leading characteristic 
is hypocrisy. Under it, the claim 
man holds his job by reason of 
throat-slitting ability; but the 
powers that rule pose as the ultra- 
righteous and disclaim all per- 
sonal knowledge of such practice. 
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THIS system sometimes leads to 
embarrassing situations; situa- 
tions which remind me of the pre- 
dicament of Steve and Charles 
Morrison, two notoriously crooked 
horse traders in my old home 
town. In those days, camp meet- 
ings, or revival meetings, were 








Feller is He Would 
Do Unter you—And 
Do It Fust.” The 


Public of that day 
applauded David's 
shrewdness and Wescott became 
famous. 
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A FEW years later, Irving Bat- 
chelder won ever greater popular- 
ity by writing of another quaint 
and delightful Yankee character, 
named Eben Holden. Eben was 
a rugged and imperfect old hero, 
but when he died, in the final 
chapter, his last words were, “I 
never caught a fish bigger’n ’twas 
—an’ [ ain’t afraid.” That phrase 
was repeated so often during the 
next few years that it threatened 
to become a classic. 

The great popularity of these 
two quaint characters, each in his 
own time—and the times not far 
apart—seems to me to illustrate 
the change from the old theory of 
“good business” and the modern 
idea of sound business principle. 





“Yes,” Snorted My Grandfather, 
“And if it had Gone One Inch Higher, 
T’wouldn’t Have Hit Him at all.” 






ern, The claims 
adjuster of ancient 
times generally 
followed the sim- 
ple system of 
crashing a rock on 
the head of the 
claimant and look- 
ing to his particular 











God for approval. 

A few thousand years later, 
claims adjusters—still ancient in 
method—cheerfully black-jacked 
and ham-strung the peaceful citi- 
zen who unfortunately obstructed 
traffic long enough to sustain a 
crushed skull or broken limbs; and 
the adjuster’s action was openly 
commended by the powers that 
ruled his company. There are 
still ancient survivals but they 
chiefly operate under the medieval 
system. The system still prevails 
in certain insurance quarters and 


sometimes held in a big tent down 
in Colby’s grove. After the 
preacher had exhausted his ad- 
jectives in describing Hell-fire and 
brimstone, he would call on all 
sinners to come up front and be 
saved. 

One day, on the last call, old 
Charles shuffled into the front 
line, knelt, and began to pray fer- 
vently. Very soon he heard a 
familiar voice praying beside him. 
He looked around and there was 
Steve. Charles became excited 
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and whispered once or twice but 
Steve was hard of hearing and 
kept on praying. Charles nudged 
him in the ribs but Steve prayed 
louder than ever. Finally, in 
desperation, he yelled in his ear, 
“Hey, Steve, What in Hell are you 
doin’ here? Don’t you know one 
of us has got to keep back to do 
the lyin’?” 

The answer as to what consti- 
tutes good business settlements of 
liability claims is as simple as the 
answer as to what constitutes the 
good settlement of our coal bills. 
First, are we sure we have re- 
ceived the coal? How much, what 
is the quality and what is it 
worth? With these facts estab- 
lished, we have no question as to 
what will constitute a good busi- 
ness settlement. 

The same principle applies to 
good business settlement of auto- 
mobile liability claims or any 
other claims. We must simply 
recognize facts and values and 
pay accordingly. 


= SS 


THIS was impressed on my mind 
by my first lesson in settling per- 
sonal injury claims. It was given 
by my _ grandfather 
when I was a small boy. 
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P. H. TIFUS 
Authority on Claims and a 
Speaker at the Recent 
Chicago Convention 














whiskers tilting upward several 
degrees, “and if it had gone one 
inch higher, ’twouldn’t have hit 
him at all—five dollars will settle 
it tomorrow,” and he turned on 
his heel and left Brackett still 
raving. 

Bill was all right the next day 
except for a black eye, and 
Brackett took the five dollars. 





claimants or their lawyers or 
doctors. True enough, as applied 
to the facts of the accident; but 
if so, those very points become 
facts to be considered and 
weighed, and valued to the best 
of our ability. And the valuation 
of such facts, or factors, is a large 
part of every claim man’s job. 

Claim men of the ancient and 
medieval schools start with the 
assumption that all claimants are 
crooks. Acting on that assump- 
tion, they feel justified in being 
crooks themselves in their deal- 
ings with accident victims. 
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THE adjuster of the modern 
school, the school that is largely 
a development of Mutual Casualty 
Insurance growth, recognizes that 
there are dishonest claimants and 
protects his company’s treasury 
from their raids; but he also 
realizes that honest men may be 
injured and that an honest claim 
is a debt honestly owed, and one 
to be promptly and honestly paid 
without trimming or evasion. 

In insurance claim work, the 
day of the thug has gone; the day 
of the trimmer is passing. 


The sincere effort of 





My grandfather was a 
tall, white-whiskered 
old man who used few 
words and never re- 
peated them. I was 
visiting his home once 
and got mixed up with 
some strange boys. In 
some way, one of them, 
Bill Brackett, got hit in 
the forehead with a 
stick and was knocked 
out for a few minutes. 
He wasn’t really hurt 
much, but I was scared 
—both on Bill’s account 
and on my own. The 
other boys got Bill home 
and I went back to face 
Grandfather’s wrath 
with fear and trem- 
bling. Unfortunately 
for me, Bill’s father— 
a large, loud-voiced in- 
dividual—arrived about 
the time my story was 
finished, and announced 
to the wide world that 
Bill’s injury would cost somebody 
some money. “How much?” 
asked my grandfather. “Well”, 
stormed old Brackett, “If that 
club had gone two inches lower, 
*twould er put Bill’s eye out—ten 
dollars ’1] settle it terday.” “Yes,” 
snorted my grandfather, his chin 








Grandfather settled not on the 
“might have beens,” but on the 
facts. 

Someone may object that in 
liability claims, we must fre- 
quently settle without knowing 
the real facts—that they will be 
distorted or colored by crooked 


the modern claims ad- 
juster to build for his 
company and for the 
business as a whole a 
reputation for honest 
service and square deal- 
ing, is handicapped by 
two things: First, by 
the reputation of the old 
school; Second, by the 
loose-thinking of many 
who know but little of 
their problems. 

The casual observer 
may object that our in- 
vestigators employ arti- 
fice and _ subterfuge. 
They do. It is fre- 
quently necessary to the 
end that we may learn 
the truth, and truth is 
necessary to protect not 
only the company’s 





“Do Unter the Other Feller ><’ Ga > sag = to = 
as He Would Do Unter Der, e public trom higher 
You and Do it Fust.” > an rates and to make sure 


that the honest claim- 
ant shall not suffer 
because of the wiles of the dis- 
honest. 

In the same manner must our 
police maneuver to protect the 
honest citizen from thieves. 

These loose-thinking critics will 
sometimes point to settlements 
Continued on Page 23 














“Tess Government in Business” 


And Its Obvious Corollary, ‘‘More Business in Government’ 


By CHARLES L. UNDERHILL 


United States Representative from Massachusetts. 


HE CAMPAIGN for less 
government in business and 
more business in government 
started previous to the election of 
President Harding and continu- 
ing through his and President 
Coolidge’s administrations has 
been productive of good results to 
a considerable extent; 
not so much in the 
elimination of already 
established bureaus, 
commissions and _ sub- 
divisions of depart- 
ments, although some 
progress has been made 
in this direction, but in 
the refusal of Congress 
to add other agencies of 
this character. The 
temporary defeat of the 
Child Labor Constitu- 
tional Amendment is 
probably the greatest of 
several discouragements 
sustained by the advo- 
cates of interference on 
the part of the Federal 
Government in the 
functions of state gov- 
ernment and in the 
initiative and ambitions 
of the individual. I say 
temporary because it is 
the practice of these 
radical groups to keep 
at it until the time 
comes when the defen- 
sive forces are caught 
off guard, In this par- 
ticular instance they have served 
notice they intend to renew their 
efforts until crowned with success. 
Many of the advocates of vari- 
ous reforms or so-called progres- 
sive legislation are undoubtedly 
sincere but unconsciously swayed 
by sentimentalism and “sob stuff”. 
The greater number of them, I 
believe, are interested more from 
a purely personal and political 
reason. In almost every instance 
their interest is summed up on 
one word, JOBS. The minute one 
of the thousands of ideas for new 
regulatory legislation of some 
sort gets on the statute books, the 
infant organization created for 
carrying it out immediately starts 
tc grow. Elaborated ideas bud 





from the parent trunk in every 
direction and rapidly become 
wide-spreading branches. Roots 
strike deep into the public treas- 
ury to draw the nourishment that 
must go through the whole organ- 
ism to the last little jobholder on 
the furthest little twig. 





© By Underwood & Underwood. 


HON. CHARLES L. UNDERHILL 


I could recount many bills of 
this character proposed in Con- 
gress during the last four years, 
which have also met with defeat, 
of which I shall mention but three 
defeated at the last session; the 
Howell-Barkley Bill, the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, and the Fitzgerald 
Monopolistic Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bill. 

In contrast to this recent rec- 
ord on the part of Congress there 
has been an increased tendency 
on the part of state, county and 
municipal governments to enter 
into lines of business in competi- 
tion with private initiative and 
investment. There has been a 
great agitation for the states and 
municipalities to undertake the 


development of water power and 
the operation of practically all 
public utilities. The sponsors of 
such policies point with pride and 
emphasize the successes of a few 
of such activities but refrain from 
calling attention to the thousands 
of failures and the many losses 
suffered through muni- 
cipal and state owner- 
ship. 

There is not quite the 
demand in some of the 
middle northwestern 
states for public parti- 
cipation in purely busi- 
ness enterprises as 
there was a few years 
ago. The Non Partisan 
League and its program 
were colossal failures 
and Townley and others 
of his ilk are not as 
popular as they were. 
It has been demon- 
strated almost without 
contradiction that the 
advantages of private 
ownership far outweigh 
any supposed advan- 
tages of public owner- 
ship. 

Some of the advan- 
tages of private owner- 
ship might be stated as 
follows. The relative 
permanence of adminis- 
tration. The employee 
in private industry who 
begins at the bottom, 
works his way up and assimilates 
a larger measure of experience 
and judgment which finally quali- 
fy him for the top position. 

On the other hand the average 
government executive holds his 
office, if he can, for four years, 
and there is strong likelihood 
that it will be for even a less 
period. Any business organiza- 
tion with such frequent changes 
in administrative personnel could 
not possibly survive. 

Our government agencies now 
have about 3,000,000 employees 
and the people pay about $35,- 
000,000 for their services. At the 
rate public utilities are being 
taken over by the various states, 


counties, cities and towns it will 
ae. ee 
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not be long before the total num- 
ber of employees will exceed 
6,000,000, with the average of 
over three persons dependent 
upon each employee. This would 
represent a larger number of 
votes than has ever been cast for 
any presidential candidate and 
overrun to the point of absolute 
domination the rather mild pres- 
ent evil of intimidation of elective 
officials by public employees. The 
Civil Service Commission has to a 
certain extent eliminated the 
spoils system but it has also de- 
veloped indifferent service. As- 
sured permanency of position 
seems to satisfy the indolent and 
the lack of provisions for promo- 
tion in ratio with ability still 
further weakens the morale and 
efficiency of public employees. 


When the government takes 
hold of a job it is perfectly con- 
tent with existing methods and 
there is a great lack of initiative 
and incentive in improvements of 
any and all character. Private 
management is usually ready to 
grasp inventions for increased 
efficiency and ideas for economic 
savings. 


Public ownership takes away 
corporation taxes and also income 
taxes in the pay of employers of 
private corporations. Some of the 
farmer organizations are now tak- 
ing note of this situation and are 
demanding that public owned 
utilities be taxed the same as 
privately owned. Of course, the 
less said about bookkeeping of the 
average publicly operated or- 
ganization or enterprise the bet- 
ter. It is hard to make any real 
comparison because of the lack of 
system as it has been the practice 
of states and the Federal govern- 
ment whenever the deficits in one 
line of activity reach large pro- 
portions to cease keeping separate 
accounts and to charge the loss 
to the department as a whole. 
For instance, modern bookkeeping 
would show that the loss on the 
express business operated by the 
Post Office Department in the 
form of parcels post will probably 
total the deficit of the whole Post 
Office Department. Without this 
business burden the Post Office 
Department would show a profit 
and there is no doubt the country 
would secure better mail service. 


Many of the former reasons 
adduced for public ownership 
have been thrown into the discard 
because private business has 
found it largely to its advantage 
to render public service with 
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great consideration for both its 
clients and its employees. 

The work of a Congressman of 
the present day is made addition- 
ally hard because his constituents 
have learned that about the only 
way they are sure to obtain ser- 
vice or action in their business 
with the government is through 
the influence which his position 
guarantees. Of course, there are 
conscientious and efficient public 
servants in government employ 
but the indifference of the ordi- 
nary government clerk in Wash- 
ington is so common that it no 
longer receives much notice or 
comment. 

The reduction of taxes is large- 
ly dependent upon the deflation of 
bureaucracy. These bureaus pro- 
vide too many soft jobs for 
defeated candidates. Since the 
people realized how many kinds 








Care Would Have Prevented It 


of taxes they pay and the tremen- 
dous total cost they have clamored 
for reduction all along the line, 
but they have not been so vocifer- 
ous as to the abolition of the 
underlying cause of their tax bill. 
The average man thinks of taxes 
in the terms of a federal income 
tax or a local real estate tax. 
He might take a greater interest 
in the subject if he would bear 
in mind the greatest tax he pays 
is the indirect tax and that direct 
taxes, property taxes, income 
taxes, sales taxes, revenue taxes, 
import taxes, gasoline taxes, in- 
heritance taxes, city taxes, county 
taxes, state taxes, normal taxes 
and surtaxes all go to pay the 
salaries and wages of a tremen- 
dous number of government 
employees, and the interest on a 
tremendous amount of money 
invested and required to carry on 
government business which the 
government has no business to 
carry on, and would probably not 
have taken on, if the taxpayers 





and business men had realized 
the cost, nuisance and interfer- 
ence, and had protested vigor- 
ously. 


Much of our trouble comes from 
the ignorance or indifference of 
the average taxpayer and business 
man as to what the government 
is doing. I have preached the 
doctrine for years that business 
men in all lines of endeavor must 
be united if they are to success- 
fully compete with the radical 
groups, political blocks, job hunt- 
ers, etc., who are all united when 
an attack is made on any partic- 
ular line of business or a demand 
for government interference with 
a particular industry. 


Failures and ne’er do wells at 
home are flocking to Washington 
to urge some legislation with wild 
ideas of reforming the business 
world. Unfortunately for general 
business they do not make their 
attack upon all lines of business 
at once. If they did, they would 
be classed as bolshevists or com- 
munists and would not have the 
support and encouragement from 
some well meaning men and 
women. They make their attack 
upon some one line of industry 
and those who are engaged in 
that particular line are placed on 
the defensive without the help or 
aid of others in other lines. How 
government interference in busi- 
ness depredates the progress and 
prosperity of the country as a 
whole and again indirectly affects 
the prosperity and progress of 
every other line of business. Con- 
sequently, it will be necessary 
when, as an illustration, the insur- 
ance business is attacked, for 
those who are engaged in the 
transportation business, mining 
business, manufacturing, etc., to 
give their aid, comfort and assist- 
ance in defeating the endeavors 
of the radicals or progressives to 
gain a foothold in this particular 
line and thereby strengthen them- 
selves for further attack in time 
upon any or all lines of private 
endeavor. Of course, this applies 
both ways and the insurance busi- 
ness men must stand ready to he!p 
any other legitimate business or 
profession which may be attacked 
in turn. 

Then the business man also 
must take a more vital and active 
interest in politics. He need not 


necessarily hold office, although 
he makes the best office holder, 
but he should identify himself 
with some political organization 
and give a portion of his time, as 
Continued on Page 30 











Long Range Weather Forecasting 


How Ocean Surface Temperatures Influence 
and Control the Weather 


ARTICLE II 


By HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 


outlined the scientific basis for 

interpreting changes in the 
intensity of the Sun’s radiation 
into increases or decreases of the 
stored heat of the ocean. Let us 
now look for a simple statement 
of what happens in either event. 

First, all who are familiar with 
the appearance of a globe of the 
earth will have noted that the 
Southern Hemisphere has small 
continental areas compared to its 
oceanic areas, while the Northern 
Hemisphere contains the greater 
part of land. The oceans cover 
approximately seven-tenths of the 
earth’s surface and the lands only 
three-tenths. 

Recent studies are strongly 
sustaining the theory that the 
huge Antarctic Continent, in ex- 
tent larger by far than Australia, 
plays a part in determination of 
the weather of the world greater 
than that of any other similar 
area of land. The explorations of 
Scott and Amundsen have shown 
that the major portion of this con- 
tinent is a high plateau eternally 
covered with snow and ice from 
which winds, originating in the 
movement of air which, flowing 
high from the equatorial belt and 
Sweeping southward with great 
velocity, descends in an atmos- 
pheric whirlpool of immense di- 
ameter. Here is an area of per- 
manent high pressure from which 
the currents rotate spirally out- 
ward and sweep around the globe 
over the Antarctic Ocean with 
strong westerly winds. The 
“Roaring Forties”, which our 
whaling and clipper ship ances- 
tors encountered in their efforts 
to round Cape Horn into the 
Pacific, are a part of these power- 
ful gales against which sailing 
vessels often struggled for 
months, buffeted by high storms, 
headwinds and heavy seas. 

In no small degree from the 
constant influence of these winds, 
though in part resulting from the 
rotation of the earth, the Antarc- 
tic waters show a similar strong 
drift from the West, developing 
into Northbound currents run- 
ning into the Pacific, Atlantic and 


i’ THE preceding article I 

















Climate Has Much To Do with the Pleasures and Business of Peoples 


Indian Oceans. While there are 
certain mid-oceanic cold streams 
of northward flow, the principal 
ones run west of the great con- 
tinental shores. These are the 
Humboldt Current on the West 
Coast of South America, the 
Benguela Current on the West 
Coast of Africa and West Aus- 
tralian Current near that conti- 
nent. These flow in enormous 
volume, particularly the former 
two. Influenced mainly by the 
rotation of the earth, partly by 
winds and partly by the presence 
northward of opposing bodies of 
water, they move to the westward 
as they approach the Equator. 
These are the greatest oceanic 
rivers of the globe, and exercise 
a profound influence upon all the 
oceans, 

Starting with the cold tempera- 
tures and comparatively low 
salinities of the Antarctic these 


currents gradually accumulate 
heat as they approach the Equator 
under the more direct rays of the 
Sun. By the time they have 
crossed the oceans and arrived in 
the vicinity of the East Coasts of 
Africa, South America and, in the 
Pacific, the massed islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago and of 
Southern Asia, they have reached 
a surface temperature of from 78 
to 80 degrees and have by evap- 
oration increased from thirty- 
thousandths of salt in the Antarc- 
tic to thirty-five and thirty-six 
thousandths in tropical waters. 
This increase of salinity has a 
marked influence in causing the 
surface waters to be continually 
sinking on account of their added 
specific gravity, giving place to 
cooler waters from the depths of 
the ocean which rise to the sur- 
face and are in turn warmed and 
increased in saltness by evapora- 
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tion. For this reason principally, 
the cold waters which mark the 
depth of all oceanic areas come 
nearer to the surface in -the 
Equatorial Belt than generally in 
the Temperate Zones. 

This explains the importance of 
the salt in oceanic waters in aid- 
ing the storage of heat. In fresh 
water like the Great Lakes solar 
heat can only penetrate some 200 
feet while in the oceans the pene- 
tration is half a mile, to illustrate, 
at 7 degrees South latitude in the 
Atlantic, and to some 4,000 feet 
in longitude 35 in the North 
Atlantic. The bottom of the 
oceans has temperatures as low as 
33 degrees in the Tropics while 
the Polar waters not infrequently 
show temperatures down to 28 
degrees, which is the freezing 
point of water carrying thirty 
thousandths of salt. For this 
reason, it may be assumed that all 
oceanic waters outside of the 
Polar areas are influenced by solar 
radiation. This long explanation 
is made necessary that subsequent 
statements dealing more specific- 
ally with long-range weather fore- 
casting may be made plain. 

The Atlantic Ocean is taken as 
best illustrating the effect of solar 
heat in making weather. It is 
also the ocean more directly in 
contact with the interests of the 
great white populations of the 
world. The Benguela Current, 
above referred to, as it approaches 
the Brazilian Coast, divides into 
two streams—one which works 
down the Continental boundary to 
the South, while its larger arm, 
carrying some 65% of its volume, 
flows along the Northeast Coast 
of South America absorbing in its 
passage the fresh water outpour- 
ings of the Amazon. The minor 
character of any river flow may 
be well illustrated in the fact that 
this, the greatest river in the 
world, does not add to the North 
arm of the Benguela Current one- 
tenth of its total volume. Flow- 
ing through the Southern passes 
of the Antilles, the Benguela 
Current travels side by side with 
the North Atlantic Equatorial, 
comes through the Yucatan Chan- 
nel, and after irregularly encir- 
cling the Gulf of Mexico finally 
passes through the Florida Straits 
where fully joined to its sister 
current it forms the great Gulf 
Stream, in its flow more than one- 
hundred times as great as that of 
the Mississippi. This great 


oceanic river has been continually 
gaining in temperature and 
through evaporation in saltness. 
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It is held at the surface of the 
ocean only by the expansion due 
to its high temperature. It is able 
generally to maintain this position 
far into the Arctic and around 
North Cape of Norway, in which 
general direction drifts probably 
not less than 65% of its original 
volume. 

There, with a temperature of 
from 20° to 25° above that of 
adjacent Arctic water, it gives to 
the British Isles, Scandinavia and 
Northern Europe a climatic tem- 
perature 12° to 15° above the 
normals of their latitudes. When- 
ever in the past history of the 
world for thousands of years 
there has been a high Solar Con- 
stant over long periods, there has 
been a massing of warm water in 
the North Atlantic, with a con- 
sequent development of a warm 
dry climate in Northern and 
Central Europe. Whenever the 
opposite solar condition has oc- 
curred, Northern Europe has had 
a cold, wet climate, with similar 
influences extending well down 
into Central Europe. I am deal- 
ing now in terms of hundreds of 
years and not in short periods. 
Similar climatic conditions have 
followed these changes in solar 
radiation in other parts of the 
world and in both hemispheres. 
We are now in a “warm dry 
period”. 

Three times since the beginning 
of the Christian Era, as a neces- 
sary result of low solar radiation, 
the Gulf Stream has chilled to the 
point where it of necessity sank 
beneath Arctic water shortly after 
leaving the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, and as a result 
Great Britain and Scandinavia 
have had “cold centuries”, well 
known in their historical records. 
Not until I announced this simple 
explanation of a self-evident caus- 
ation, has the scientific world 
been able to assign a reason for 
these periods of marked climatic 
distress. 

This present massing of warm 
water in the Eastern Arctic, as 
well as in the North Pacific, is the 





LONG RANGE 
FORECASTING 


In the two concluding articles 
of this series Mr. Browne will 
take up the economic aspects of 
forecasting with especial ref- 
erence to insurance problems. 














direct result of the high Solar 
Constant, evidenced in the accom- 
panying graph, and covering a 
period of not less than twenty 
years. Its most evident results 
are found in the melting of 
glaciers in the Alaskan Panhandle 
and the remarkable open winter 
so far realized along the whole 
Southern Alaskan Coast, while in 
the Yukon Valley temperatures 
have been well below zero and at 
certain points between 40° and 
50° below zero. In the Eastern 
Arctic the Spitzbergen glaciers 
had almost entirely disappeared 
by the summer of 1922, and the 
ice had retreated to 81° 29’, the 
furthest North since Scoresby’s 
expeditions in 1816-17. I wish to 
state here, not parenthetically but 
as a matter for most important 
consideration, that this period of 
an abnormally warm Arctic is 
identical with that of the famous 
“Year Without a Summer”, and 
that here is one of the primary 
evidences that we are entering 
again upon danger years. This 
statement is fortified by abnormal 
and adverse conditions already in 
evidence in many parts of the 
world. 

This massing of warm water 
far North of its place of origin is 
of necessity followed and paral- 
leled by the expansion of cold 
water areas in the Temperate 
Zones, forced from the Arctic in 
surface currents and much more 
definitely by hydrostatic pressure 
as a result of the warm water 
pressures in the North. In the 
Atlantic this cold water comes to 
the surface principally in the vast 
area South of the Azores. We 
now witness the development of 
unusual and strong low pressure 
atmospheric areas over the warm 
Northern water and unusual and 
strong high pressure over the 
cold Temperate Zone water. These 
two areas develop strong winds, 
from the Southerly side of the low 
area and from the Northerly side 
of the high pressure area the 
winds blow generally toward 
Europe, carrying moisture and 
developing rainfall conditions. 
From the Southerly side of the 
high pressure area, the winds 
blow toward the American Coasts 
similarly carrying humid air into 
the continent. 

The greater the contrasting 
temperatures and areas of these 
two water bodies, the greater will 
be the contrasting pressure con- 
ditions and the more marked will 
be their wind-borne effects upon 

Continued on Page 18 











Life Insurance as Property Insurance 


By DR. S. S. HUEBNER 
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LIFE INSURANCE IS ESTATE INSURANCE 


HE customary classification 

of insurance into “life in- 
surance” and “property in- 
surance” is somewhat superficial 
in that it merely takes cognizance 
of the subject-matter that consti- 
tutes the immediate basis of the 
insurance, and fails to recognize 
the fundamental and ultimate 
purpose. Death of the owner 
of property, just like fire or 
marine disaster, is the cause of 
great loss to existing property, 
and in practically every instance. 
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LIFE insurance is therefore prop- 
erty insurance just as truly as is 
fire or marine insurance. Owners 
of property need life insurance 
just as certainly as do those who 
are without property. The poor 
need it for the simple reason 
that they are poor, and re- 
quire the assurance of a potential 
estate for the benefit of depen- 
dents. The rich need it for the 
simple reason that they are rich, 
in order that their personal 
estates may be protected against 
substantial loss through the de- 
structive economic and legal 
hazards that invariably follow in 
the wake of death. 

So often one hears the state- 
ment: I do not need life insurance 
because I already own an estate of 
a hundred thousand dollars. Such 
reasoning is absolute folly, unless 
the owner of that estate is in- 
different to its preservation, and 
such indifference is certainly un- 
worthy. If that owner sees fit to 
purchase fire, marine and em- 
bezzlement insurance, as a matter 
of ordinary business precaution 
and of natural desire, then cer- 
tainly, and for the same reasons, 
he should effect an adequate 
amount of life insurance. Propor- 
tionately to the entire number of 
estates, fire, marine, or embezzle- 
ment losses are comparatively 
few, probably not more than one 
out of every hundred estates ever 
experiencing a substantial loss of 
that type. But death of the 
owner is a serious hazard that is 
certain to strike every estate at 
some time. Even during the 
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earlier ages of owners—between 
the ages of 30 and 40 for example 
—about one out of every ten 
existing estates will be seriously 
injured by that hazard during the 
following period of twenty years. 
And as the age increases, the blow 
is ever more likely to occur, ever 
more converging into ultimate 
certainty. And the all-important 
thing is that the loss to the exist- 
ing estate is always serious, ir- 
respective of whether the owner 
dies young or old, or whether the 
estate be large or small. 
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IN the last analysis life insurance 
is estate insurance. Economic 
assets are of two kinds, namely 
(1) the life value, comprising the 
God-given forces of character, 
training, industry, initiative, 
judgment, and driving power that 
are incorporated within our being, 
and (2) the property value, con- 
sisting of material things such as 
land, buildings, equipment, raw 
materials and finished goods. 
Both of these types of assets are 
capable of a money valuation. In 
the interest of practical living, 
both should be expressed in dol- 
lars. Thevarious formsof so-called 
property insurance relate to the 
protection of the latter types of 
assets only. Life insurance, on 
the contrary, has a_ two-fold 
function. Its coverage is all- 
comprehensive in that its protec- 
tive influence extends to both, i. e. 
to all types of assets. On the one 
hand, it capitalizes in dollars the 


human life value in the estate, 
usually by far the larger and more 
important portion, and protects 
the estate against the loss through 
death of the money value of that 
particular asset. This life value 
asset is a real economic posses- 
sion as surely as is material 
property, and in protecting it life 
insurance serves the purpose of 
property insurance as truly as do 
fire and marine insurance in their 
protective relation to tangible 
possessions. But life insurance, 
as stated, goes even further. It 
also protects the estate against 
the loss, through death of the 
owner, of the existing tangible 
property portion. This article will 
deal with the latter function only. 
Its purpose is to show that life 
insurance is property insurance 
with respect to material assets. 
For the sake of argument, proper- 
ty estates will be given a two-fold 
classification, namely (1) . busi- 
ness estates, i. e., where the estate 
consists mainly of the owner’s 
business, comprising capital, land, 
buildings, equipment, and good 
will, and (2) investment estates, 
i.e., where the assets consist 
chiefly of gilt-edged bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, and other  invest- 
ments, securely tucked away in a 
trust company box. 


Business Estates 


IN the great majority of in- 
stances the estate of the average 
business man consists principally 
of the business itself. His per- 
sonal estate is practically synony- 
mous with his business estate. His 
investment is concentrated in the 
store or factory, and in its equip- 
ment, goods, and good-will. Ever 
ambitious to build his business to 
larger proportions, the main share 
of his surplus profits, after cur- 
rent living expenses are met, is 
also put back into the enterprise. 
The drift of this investment is 
continuous and persistent, and the 
personal estate tends increasingly 
to become one-sided, inseparably 
interwoven with the one business 
asset itself. 

Now what happens to the per- 
sonal estate when the owner of 


that business dies? He should 
onatiiiedin 
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understand before the event oc- 
curs, that death is certain to be 
the cause of depletion to the 
estate, that it is a destructive 
force to an individual’s property 
accumulation just like fire or 
marine peril. Even where the 
business is owned individually, 
free from debt and securely estab- 
lished, assumptions that can 
rarely be made, there are certain 
losses occasioned solely by death 
and which must be met. There 
is the cost of last illness and the 
funeral, the costs of administra- 
tion, the post-mortem taxes, state 
and federal, and the withdrawal 
of assets to meet the decreased 
family income resulting from the 
cessation of the salary allotment 
to the deceased business and 
family head. 

In the aggregate these inevit- 
able items are very considerable. 
When their total is deducted from 
the net estate (i.e., after deduc- 
tion of the decedent’s debts) the 
balance for distribution indicates 
a surprising percentage of shrink- 
age. Out of a large number of 
estates, whose facts have been 
placed before me and which were 
abstracted from actual records in 
consecutive order, I am offering 
the record of a fairly typical case. 
The net estate, after deduction of 
all debts, amounted to $72,528. 
This amount was reduced by $510 
for the cost of last illness, by 
$1,195 for funeral expenses, by 
$5,828 for administration costs, 
by $5,653 for state inheritance 
taxes and by $1,427 for the 
federal estate duty, a total of 
$14,613. This total represents a 
shrinkage of 20 per cent of the 
entire estate and is occasioned 
solely by the death of the owner. 
And it is important to note that 
the illustration was purposely 
selected to represent a medium 
sized estate. Where the estates 
are large, post-mortem taxes 
weigh much more heavily than in 
the above illustration. On the 
contrary, where the estates are 
small, the other enumerated fac- 
tors are relatively much more 
important. Thus with respect to 
thirty smaller estates, ranging 
from $1,000 to $12,000 and all ab- 
stracted from official records in 
consecutive order, the net value 
after deduction of debts totaled 
$137,514, or an average of $4,585 
per estate. Post-mortem taxes 
totaled only $4,150, or an average 
of only $138. Total settlement 
costs for these thirty estates, 
however, aggregated $30,717, an 
average of $1,024 per estate, or 
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approximately 23 per cent. The 
above figures, moreover, take no 
account of the withdrawal of as- 
sets from the estate to meet cur- 
rent family needs that were for- 
merly satisfied through the cur- 
rent earning capacity of the 
deceased family head, by way of a 
salary which must now be paid to 
a successor if the business is to 
continue, a factor of prime im- 
portance in the overwhelming 
mass of cases. 


Life Insurance as Business 
Interruption Insurance 


FORTUNATE indeed is the busi- 
ness estate which does not suffer 
a shrinkage of 20 per cent through 
the legal and social claims that 
inevitably operate following death. 
But these by no means constitute 
the only gauntlet that a business 
estate must run. There is usually 
an even more important hazard 
to be faced, namely, the economic 
one. 

Business is nothing more than 
a judicious union of human ability 
and initiative with material 
things, the latter being galvanized 
into productivity and therefore in- 
to market value through the judg- 
ment and the driving and master- 
ing forces of the strategic life that 
marshals them into a_ profit- 
making proposition. Moreover, 
we are altogether too apt to over- 
look the fact that most of the 
apparent property in the average 
business concern is not owned out- 
right, but represents borrowed 
funds, and that the balance of 
business property actually owned 
in the net personal estate is 
largely non-liquid in character and 
is dependent for regular income 
producing value upon a wisely 
shaped and well-directed policy on 
the part of the owner. In the 
absence of adequate life insurance 
indemnity for the benefit of the 
estate, the snuffing out of the 
manager’s life value actually 
means an impairment of the busi- 
ness property value itself. Not 
only does the property lose the 
guiding genius that so handled 
it as to derive regular and ade- 
quate profits, but it also loses the 
supporting power that underlies 
the credit structure of the enter- 
prise. We are so apt to think of 
margin accounts only in connec- 
tion with brokerage offices, for- 
getting that business is usually 
also conducted on a 20 or 30 per 
cent margin. From 70 to 80 per 
cent of business is operated on 
credit, and bankers unanimously 
affirm the statement that charac- 





ter and ability—the “personal 
equation”—are the prime con- 
siderations behind commercial 
loans. That character and ability, 
possessing great value today, may 
be rendered worthless tomorrow 
through death. Let it be loss be- 
cause no life insurance indemnity 
has been arranged for, and the 
whole structure of the business 
credit promptly tends to weaken. 
An impairment of only 20 per 
cent in the credit constituting 80 
per cent of the total assets of a 
business enterprise, may easily 
mean an impairment of 50 per 
cent or more in the 20 per cent 
of the business equity owned out- 
right, just as a 20 per cent de- 
preciation in the value of the 
shares purchased through a 
broker, who furnishes 80 per cent 
of the funds, will mean an an- 
nihilation of the speculator’s 20 
per cent equity. Moreover, many 
business enterprises have for a 
leading asset the good-will of 
clients, built up in the course of 
years through close personal con- 
tact, confidence, and friendship, 
and which will be lost to the per- 
sonal estate with the removal by 
death of the personal equation of 
the owner. 
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PROBABLY the most widely dis- 
cussed subject in property insur- 
ance today is “use and occupancy” 
or “business interruption” insur- 
ance. Property owners are in- 
creasingly appreciative of the fact 
that in the majority of fires the 
tangible property actually de- 
stroyed is after all the smallest 
loss, and that the more important 
factor is the indirect loss of profits 
and continuing but unavoidable 
overhead and fixed charges dur- 
ing the time that the business is 
rendered inoperative. This same 
thought should be extended to the 
life value in business and to life 
insurance. The brain value in 
business is the energy producing 
force—the power plant—of the 
entire enterprise. Is it not 
strange, therefore, that mer- 
chants and manufacturers should 
safeguard their business estates 
—their profits and fixed obliga- 
tions—against loss through the 
elements, and yet be indifferent to 
identically the same type of risk, 
namely the loss of the business 
life value through death, when the 
latter bears fully as vital a rela- 
tion to business success when 
measured by the standards of 
regular and adequate profits and 
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“The Ounce of Prevention” 


By JOSEPH FROGGATT 


President, Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., New York 


OME Mutual Executives may 
have particularly been for- 
tunate in having available a 

complete system of accounts at 
the time they started in business; 
but, they probably knew of com- 
panies that operated for some 
time with a check book and a 
Premium Register. The check 
book was not always balanced and 
the Premium Register was not 
always footed, but the business 
was taken care of, and so long as 
losses were paid there wasn’t 
much kick; but with the con- 
stantly increasing demands of the 
Insurance Departments of various 
States, including Annual State- 
ments and Tax Returns, the neces- 
sity for adequate records became 
more and more apparent. 

Efficiency in methods was more 
or less of a bug-bear until the war 
came on; then business men in all 
walks of life came under govern- 
mental influence to the extent that 
the constant cry for efficiency in 
operation produced many changes. 
This, of course, originally took 
the form of education but business 
found that correct and efficient 
methods paid dividends, the 
result being a general trend 
throughout the Country towards 
systematizing. In a great many 
instances this was carried too far 
and reacted to its own detriment. 
After all is said and done, the 
best system is always the one that 
is the simplest and can still pro- 
duce the desired results, commen- 
surate with protection. 
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IN the last few years the Mutual 
insurance business has increased 
to such an extent, and in many 
cases the expense ratio has also 
jumped ahead, that there has been 
quite an agitation among Mutual 
insurance men for uniformity in 
system, or at least for simplifica- 
tion. Without doubt there are 
very few businesses that offer the 
accounting intricacies that are 
encountered in the insurance 
business. It is also true that 
certain efforts towards uniformity 
have produced very good results 
and there is undoubtedly a field 
for increasing this cooperation 
particularly as regards records 
and forms effected on interchange 
of business. 








However, local conditions and 
many other factors that enter into 
the operation of the individual 
company mitigate against the 
taking up bodily and applying of 
an accounting system of one office 
to the accounting system of an- 


other office. It has been our ex- 
perience that where this has been 
tried it has many times defeated 
its own end because of the lack 
of taking into account local con- 
ditions that would not apply as a 
whole. In the general trend 
toward simplification there is the 
main factor that appears to have 
been lost sight of and that is that 
simplification without establish- 
ing of adequate controls is, in the 
end, a costly proposition. We are 
very much in accord with, and a 
good part of our time is spent in, 
devising methods and means of 
simplifying the work in insurance 
offices and it is surprising to what 
an extent this can be done in even 
the smallest office. In many, 
many cases part of the increased 
expense ratio is directly attribut- 
able to the fact that ancient 
bookkeeping methods have been 
applied to a constantly increasing 
business so that all the work in- 
volved is out of proportion to the 
results obtained. 
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IN this mechanical age insurance 
companies have also reaped the 
benefits of decreased costs by the 
use of bookkeeping machines, 
punch card systems and the more 








commonly used adding and calcu- 
lating machines. We are con- 
stantly called upon to give advice 
in the installation of certain of 
these mechanical helps. The only 
basis on which to decide such a 
proposition is the comparative 
basis. If the results can be ob- 
tained just as well as by hand and 
at less cost under a properly de- 
vised system, it is, of course, 
foolish to obtain them by machine, 
and experience has proved that up 
to a stipulated amount of business, 
hand operation is cheaper than 
machine operation. There has 
been some effort to offset this by 
combining certain groups of com- 
panies and obtaining their statis- 
tics through a central bureau. 
Under a properly devised system 
and within certain limitations 
this should produce the desired 
results. 
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THE principal trouble, we find, 
with most systems is the lack of 
controlling accounts. This always 
seems immediately to suggest the 
idea of more work, but where cor- 
rectly installed and _ properly 
operated, has always lessened 
work. An account out of control 
and not balanced for a long period 
is very hard to bring into balance. 
At least, it will involve the expen- 
diture of a great deal of time and, 
consequently, money, all out of 
proportion to the time that would 
have been taken if the account 
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Through the Plate Glass Window 


What You See Represents Sixty Centurtes of Achtevement 


ASSER-BY, what do you see 
Pin the plate glass window? 

A face reflected? The build- 
ing across the way? A passing 
motor? Yes. But there is much 
more to be seen by those who look 
with the eye of knowledge and 
imagination. 

Bronzed men, clad only in loin 
cloths, cowering under the lash of 
the slave driver, tramping clay— 
4000 B. C.; a priestess darkening 
her eyebrows with slibium from 
a phial, in the Temple of Khons at 
Karnak—2000 B. C.; a young 
patrician oiling his locks, before 
a pier glass in the baths of 
Pompeii—1 A. D. 

The flare of furnaces on a 
Venetian Canal—1100 A. D.; a 
crude factory, in a clearing near 
Jamestown, Virginia, fashioning 
baubles for the sisters of Poca- 
hontas—1608 A. D.; huge steel 
claws drawing from flame-filled 
furnaces enormous cauldrons that 
gleam with all the _ iridescent 
beauty of a great jewel, U.S.A. 
—1925, A. D. 

You are looking into one of the 
oldest of the arts—an art for 
which men have lived and died 
through 6000 years in order that 
you might see perfectly through a 
sheet of glass, or that milady 
might find reflected flawlessly in 
her mirror—a pretty face. 


Glass a Blunder, Says Pliny 


PLINY set down the invention 
of glass as an ac- 
cident, into which 
a group of Phoeni- 
cian merchants 
stumbled while 
cooking breakfast 
in the dim days of 
antiquity. 

These Phoeni- 
cians, according to 
Pliny, beached 
their galleys on the 
coast of Palestine. 
But when they had 
built their camp 
fires and tried to 
set up their cook- 
ing pots to prepare 
the Phoenician 
equivalent of ham 
and eggs, they 
failed to find any 


the pots were set up on cubes of 
soda from their cargo. 

The heat of the fires melted the 
soda and fluxed it with the sand, 
and to their amazement the 
merchants beheld a clear fluid 
forming as a result of the flux- 
ing. The fluid was liquid glass. 


Solomon’s Marine Grill 


MONUMENTS built in 3998 B. C. 
show glass bottles containing red 
wine. Beni Hasan, Egyptian 
Michaelangelo, painted glass 
blowers about 2750 B. C., and the 
paintings are still in existence. 
The Koran records that Solomon, 
King of Judah, paved a court with 
“clear glass, laid over running 
water, in which live fishes might 
be seen”. 

It appears that our modern 
hotels with their marine grills 
are not so modern after all. The 
Queen of Sheba, were she to drop 
in for tea, would probably yawn, 
“Ho hum! What a beastly bore. 











stones in that 


desert country. So 
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Placing a Large Sheet of Rough Plate Glass On the Polishing Table 


Solomon did all this for me five 
thousand years ago.” 

The archaeologists dug a glass 
boat out of the lava at Pompeii. 
Searus, an Aedile, or Super- 
intendent of Building, in Rome, 
constructed a theatre seating 
40,000 in which the second story 
was entirely of glass. 


Cherchez la Femme 


IN the middle ages all the world 
but Venice forgot the craft of 
blowing glass, and so for that 
magnificent city it became a 
secret monopoly that was guarded 
as life itself. The Inquisition of 
State prescribed death to glass 
workers who took their art else- 
where. 

It was a woman who lost for 
Venice her world supremacy in 
the art of glass making. Mariet- 
ta, a daughter of Beroviero, a 
glass maker of the Fifteenth 
Century, was greatly beloved by 
her father, and entrusted with the 
secrets of his craft. But Marietta 
loved Giorgio, an artisan, and for 
love she told him the secrets 
which he sold to foreigners, en- 
riching himself, but bringing ruin 
to the industry of his city. 


Thrifty American Colonists 


IN 1450 Venetian glass makers 
were imprisoned in London by 
request of the Council of Venice, 
for plying their art in a foreign 
land. They were given the privi- 
lege of working 
out their fine in 
their trade, under 
the eyes of watch- 
ful observers. Thus 
was glass making 
introduced in Eng- 
land. 

The first glass 
factory in the 
United States was 
also the first fac- 
tory in the United 
States. It was 
built in the woods 
near Jamestown in 
1608. It proved 
very useful in 
buying up tracts 
of land from the 
aboriginies. The 
chief product was 
glass beads, and 
they so captivated 





the fancy of the natives that the 
thrifty immigrants shortly were 
in possession of all the territory 
east of the Appalachians. 

Other glass bead factories 
sprang up, proving a cheap and 
profitable kind of mint. One was 
established near Hanover Square 
in New Amsterdam to give the 
Dutch burghers a chance to re- 
coup their fallen fortunes after 
paying $24 for Manhattan Island. 


- Pot Making Is One of the Most 
Expensive Operations in the 
Plate Glass Industry 


A Modern Miracle 


IN glass manufacture the modern 
world excels the ancient in one 
particular. The modern world 
produces plate glass. 


If it were not for plate glass, 
milady would see more than a 
pretty face in her mirror. She 
would see flaws and blemishes— 
not in her face, but in the mirror. 
And on the avenue, in the shop 
window, the beautiful things to 
buy would not stand out so clearly 
and so alluringly, apparently 
separated from the beholder only 
by the atmosphere. 


Men realized that mirrors were 
made to reflect things as they are; 
that windows were to see through, 
not to see—so they made plate 
glass. “For now we see as 
through a glass, darkly’, wrote 
Paul to the Corinthians. In the 
days of plate glass Paul would 
have used another simile. 
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A Cross-Section of Centuries 


PLATE glass was first made in 


France in 1688. It is now made 
best, and in greatest quantity, in 
this country. It is cast, not 
blown. 

Curiously, the making of it in- 
volves processes which were used 
when the Egyptians made glass 
bottles for red wine in 4000 B. C., 
as well as processes involving the 
last word in modern machines. In 
a sense the manufacture of a 
single sheet of plate glass pro- 
vides a cross-section of an in- 
dustry 6000 years old. 

In a building filled with elec- 
trically controlled machinery of 





Pouring Molten Glass Onto the Casting 
Table. Note the Large Roller 
Which Passes Over the 
Pour, Flattening It Out. 


the utmost refinement, toil the 
modern glass workers. Remove 
the machines, strip the men, let 
the song of the lash be heard over 
their heads, and the scene would 
duplicate that in the Valley of the 
Nile before the pyramids were 
built. 

Clay is the only practical 
material for the making of the 
pots in which the _ substances 
which go to make up plate glass 
are melted. And up until a few 
years ago the only practical 
method for reducing it to velvet 
smoothness, free of air pockets, 
was the tramping of bare human 
feet. Each pile was tramped for 
sixty days. In the more modern 
plants, however, this process is 
now done by a “pug mill’, or 
mechanical tramper. 


Making Haste Slowly 


THERE is still no machine that 
will mould the pots successfully. 
They are five feet in diameter and 
four feet high, and are built up 
layer by layer by men whose skill 
matches that of the potters of 
Mexico. With the pots must also 
be made tuiles, or clay doors for 
the melting furnaces. The walls 
of the furnaces are brick, but a 
door of brick is not practical. 

In spite of the time and pa- 
tience and energy that go into 
these pots and tuiles—sixty days 
for working the clay, and three 
or four weeks for the moulding 
and drying of a pot—they are 
good for only fifteen trips into the 
melting furnaces. Then they 
must be broken up and reworked 
into new pots and tuiles. 

Concluded on Page 25 
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Beginning a New Quarter 


Century 


E HAVE finished the first quarter of the 

Twentieth century. In reminiscent mood 

we can recall with what interest we greeted 
its beginning; how we speculated as to what it 
might bring forth; with what romantic imaginings 
we invested it, as though a mere changing of a 
date could in some magic manner affect the char- 
acter of time and the trend of events. 

Perhaps it does. Perhaps the very fact that we 
tell ourselves this change is significant gives to it 
potency. Perhaps the expectancy it creates results 
in stimulating our effort for achievement. 

2S . <> > 


HOWEVER that may be the twenty-five years 
which we have counted off in the new century have, 
in truth, been years of absorbing interest, of amaz- 
ing effect upon the current of human affairs. The 
world war, which upset the geographical, political 
and economic status of civilization, was in itself 
enough to mark this quarter century as epoch- 
making in the annals of mankind. The tremendous 
development of gasoline as a motive power in 
transportation, paralleled by a like development of 
electricity and the dawn of the super-power era 
in this and other countries, have given to the age 
factors of as yet but partially evaluated influence 
and unpredictable possibilities. Add to these the 
perfecting of flight and the wizardry of radio, and 
we must confess ourselves beginning the second 
quarter century with a heritage which challenges 
our capacity for wise employment. 

New ideas have been released in the realm of 
man’s thought, and are at work in his world of 
science, of religion and of government. He has 
become conscious that this century is forcing him 
into a readjustment of relations; that the immens- 
ity of its possibilities, the intricacy of its problems 
and the increasing intimacy of its contacts are 
making increasing demands upon mental ability 
and nerve energy. The need for cooperative effort 
is felt today as never before. A man may be by 
temperament an individualist, but he discovers that 
the opportunity for the expression of unique per- 
sonality is to be gained only by recognition of 
mutual dependence and mutual obligation. “No 


man liveth unto himself” was written nearly two 
thousand years ago; today it is being graven into 
the souls of men, sometimes by bitter experience. 
We might rewrite it in modern phraseology—“No 
man can go it alone.” 
YS > <> 

THE mutual principle for which this Journal 
stands in the field of security is justifying itself 
in every field of life—justifying itself as the only 
salvation of the true values in our world. 

The first quarter of the Twentieth Century has 
given a great impulse to mutualism. The second 
quarter, we venture to prophesy, will see its fruit- 
age in ways hitherto undreamed. The believer in 
mutualism is traveling with the stream of progress ; 
he is on the crest of its tide. It is with every 


assurance that we can wish him a happy New Year! 


Talking About the Weather 


BY ALKING about the weather—and which of 





us isn’t?—-we hope you are reading the series 

of articles which began in our December 
issue on “Long Range Weather Forecasting”, by 
Herbert Janvrin Browne. The topic ought to be 
one of general interest, both to our rural and our 
urban readers, although it may be a little difficult 
for some to see at once its practical bearing upon 
the subject of mutual insurance. Mr. Browne 
promises to make its bearing perspicuously appar- 
ent before he finishes; meantime he is providing 
us and our readers with a wealth of information 
concerning meteorological phenomena and their 
causes in a manner which is as entertaining as 
it is enlightening. 

> > 
OF course a moment’s reflection serves to show us 
that foreknowledge of world weather conditions, 
if it can be attained with any considerable degree 
of accuracy, must prove a most valuable factor in 
the calculation of economic risks and opportunities. 
It would permit of a measure of preparedness in 
agriculture and in industry, gauged with an intelli- 
gence which is not possible under the existing 
system of taking a chance on what God may send 
of rain or sunshine, heat or cold. Nor is the prac- 
tical worth of such knowledge restricted to the 
farmer. There are many industries to a greater 
or less degree dependent upon weather conditions 
which would profit by it; and since all business 
feels the ups and downs of the man who tills the 
soil, all business must benefit by any discovery 
which tends to stabilize the venturesome occupation 
of crop raising. 
oe ae 

WEATHER thus far, has been the one incalculable 
factor in human planning. In its particular and 
localized phenomena uncertainty beyond a period 
of comparative brevity will probably continue; but 
in its general, seasonal manifestations there is 
reason to believe the accumulation of data based 
on long observation, and reduced to a scientific 
system of weather philosophy by competent stu- 
dents, such as Mr. Browne, will furnish the basis 
for long range prediction. 

And since talking about the weather is one of our 
most popular indoor sports, we suggest that you 
equip yourself to vary the monotony of discussion 
by following this series of quite unusual articles, 
the second of which appears in this issue. 





Life-Lights on a Business Background 


New Year and the Spirit of Prophecy 
By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


ITH the dawn of the New 

Year come the prophets. 

My desk has been deluged 
with prophecy. It is the open 
season for prediction, and all the 
big seers and the little seers are 
out shooting at the future. Insur- 
ance company presidents, bankers, 
manufacturers, merchant princes 
are telling us what we may ex- 
pect from a business standpoint 
in 1926. Leaders in the realms 
of art and literature and science 
are forecasting the temperamental 
and intellectual trend of the next 
twelve-month. Statesmen, real or 
otherwise, view with alarm or 
paint roseate picturés of a world 
moving toward security and 
peace. Arbiters of fashion dis- 
close to us the new charms—or 
horrors—which will be affected in 
the sphere of things sartorial. 
Moralists see mankind hurrying 
to the pit or achieving great vic- 
tories over evil, according to the 
state of their digestions. 

How strangely and how strong- 
ly persists the desire to know 
what tomorrow will bring forth! 
It occurs to me that a history of 
human effort to lift the Curtain 
of Destiny, to penetrate the mys- 
tery which shrouds the future, 
would be an interesting and en- 
lightening book. I will add its 
writing to my list of “Occupations 
for Leisure’, which is already 
long. I will probably bequeath 
that list to my heirs with the first 
item still untouched. 


SS SS 


THE prophetic urge has found 
strange manners of expression. 
It has sought to read tomorrow’s 
page in the flight of the birds, or 
in the entrails of a sheep. It has 
shuffled the cards and professed 
to discern the omens of coming 
events in the sequence of their 
dealing. It has over-turned a tea 
cup, and exercised its fancy with 
the grotesque grouping of the 
dregs. It has consulted the 
spirits, gazed into crystals and 
developed the clairvoyance of 
trance, It has had its dream- 
books and its cabalistic formulae 
for the predictive use of letters 
and numbers. 


But of all the many strange 
manners none has appealed to me 
so much as that in which students 
of the starry skies professed to be 
able to write history in advance 
from an observation of the plane- 
tary movements, their mutual 
aspects and conjunctions. Ab- 
surd though it all may be, there 
is something dignifying in the 
thought of kinship with the 
heavens. I prefer the portent of 
stars to that of entrails; I would 
sooner believe the constellations 
an index to my future than to 
think it can be read in the chance 
falling of the ten of diamonds or 
the two of spades; I am happier 
in the thought that I can find 








Looking Into the Future is the 
Most Popular of New Year 
Pastimes 


destiny in the spangled vault 
above me, than that it lurks in 
the bottom of my tea cup. 


Se Se. Sa 


THE star-gazers, the astrologers, 
have left their impress on our 
language. Such words as “con- 
sider” and “disaster” are derived 
from their vocabularies; the 
former means, literally, to think 
with the stars, and the latter to 
have the stars against one. When 
good fortune attends a man we 
still say “‘his star is in the ascen- 
dant”, a purely astrological 
phrase, and at least three of the 
days in our week — Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday—are named 
after celestial bodies, and were, 
originally, supposed to be ruled 
by them. 

But in these modern, scientific 
times the art of prediction tends 


to assume the aspects of science. 
Hard-headedly we have put away 
from us these ancient supersti- 
tions. Now we gather the data 
of the past and seek to build with 
it a forecast of the future. Such 
terms as “cycles” and “periodi- 
city” figure in our prophesying. 
It is a matter of statistics and 
the mathematically accurate 
drawing of graphs. In the busi- 
ness world there are men making 
big incomes out of the profession 
of prophecy. They do not call it 
that, but that is what it is. The 
trend of prices, the recurrence of 
eras of expansion and depression, 
the shifts of population and prop- 
erty values—such are the ele- 
ments with which they deal. The 
Insurance man’s actuarial tables 
are a sort of prophecy and if Mr. 
Browne, who writes so learnedly 
and interestingly on the long- 
range forecasting of weather, can 
show us how to do it our prophetic 
capacity will be most usefully 
augmented. 


>. Se Ae 


HUMAN nature, however, re- 
mains a variable factor in all our 
efforts to envision tomorrow, Its 
amazing possibilities, increasing 
as time passes, introduce an ele- 
ment of guess-work into our best 
calculations. And yet, in a sense, 
human nature is the one factor on 
which we can build with any cer- 
tainty a true predictive system. 
For each of us his own measure 
of human nature is to a large 
degree a controllable, shapable 
asset. What we do with it today 
will govern what it does tomor- 
row. Discipline it in diligence, in 
thrift, in power of concentration, 
in judgment of values and you are 
doing something more than fore- 
casting the future—you are fore- 
making the future. Predetermin- 
ation is better than prediction. 
There is many a fellow attributing 
his failure to ill-luck, which he 
could not foresee, who would have 
succeeded had he put a little more 
predetermining effort into the 
direction of his own life. 


I can—and do—wish you a 
happy New Year, but only you can 


make that wish come true. 
et ae 
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Long Range 
Weather Forecasting 


Concluded from Page 10 


the lands. These are now all 
measureable from the light which 
my researches during the last five 
years have cast upon the subject. 
And with definiteness the world 
can know now, a year ahead and 
longer, the general types of 
weather, particularly as to tem- 
perature and precipitation, which 
will visit each meteorological sec- 
tion of the world. 

One other important element 
adds to the periodicity of these 
oceanic conditions, It is due to 
the tidal pull of the moon and sun 
in conjunction. A period of 18.6 
years is required for the moon to 
complete its retreat around the 
ecliptic and bring about a regular 
recurrence of eclipses, lunar and 
solar at practically the same 
period. The moon’s tidal pull 
may be stated in the proportion of 
100 against the sun’s tidal pull 
of 46. When both bodies are in 
the year of most complete con- 
junction, which occurs once in the 
lunar saros, they have the effect 
of pulling, in the diurnal tidal 
surges, enormously increased 
bodies of very cold water from 
the depths of the sea to the sur- 
face along the continental shelves. 

Finding there already in abnor- 
mal expansion the increased 
masses of cold water in the Tem- 
perate Zones, already explained, 
these heavy cold waters from the 
profound depths of the sea are 
enabled to maintain their position 
at the surface with waters of 
nearly the same specific gravity 
far more readily than when the 
cold water areas are weak and of 
limited extent. There is also a 
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THE SOLAR CONSTANT 


Above, the line of mean Solar Constant values by months, 1924 and 1925, to 
the end of November. The figures for November, 1925, are preliminary. 


Below, Solar Constant mean values for periods of observation in each year 
from 1905 to 1925. 


The mean of the Solar Constant from the beginning of observations in 1905 
to the end of 1921 is placed at 1.94 calories. Broken lines are given for the 
values of 1907. No observations were taken by the Astrophysical Observatory in 
that year and the assumed value is based on related solar indications in promi- 
nences and sunspots. The recorded figure for 1913 is so far below the accepted 
values of the previous and following year that there is well grounded belief that 
atmospheric interference from volcanic dust vitiated the results. Therefore, for 
the purpose of this article, interpolated values are given for that year in line with 
those for 1912 and 1914. From a period in 1918 to the present, solar observations 
covered the entire twelve months of each year. Excluding 1909, 1910 and 1911— 
preceding and including the sunspot minimum of 1911—all values to the end of 
1921 were above the accepted mean of 1.94 calories. There are sound scientific 
reasons for holding that the Solar Constant at least as far back as 1900 was 


above this normal of 1.94. 


This period of twenty-one years coincides with what is now known to be the 


massing of warm water in the North Pacific and Eastern Arctic. 


One notable 


effect has been the marked retreat of glaciers in Western British Columbia and 


the Alaskan Panhandle. 


Muir Glacier, at the head of Glacier Bay, in the Alaskan 
Panhandle, has retreated ninety miles during the last twenty years. 


By the 


summer of 1922, the glaciers in Spitzbergen in the Eastern Arctic, have also 


recorded a similar retreat. 


Many have disappeared entirely. 


Early in 1922, the Solar Constant entered upon a period of marked decline 


which has continued to the present time. 


While there is now a tendency toward a 


rising Solar Constant, coincident with the increase in sunspot activity, the mean 
of 1.94 has not been reached for a single ten-day interval. 


Mr. Browne accepts responsibility for the presentation of this graph with its 
interpolated values, and for the deductions as to the effect of changing Solar 
Constant values upon the weather of the world, 








period representing one-half of 
the lunar saros, or 9.3 years, in 
which the moon is similarly in 
exact opposition to the sun, and 
which produces a similar but less 
pronounced effect. 

The conditions above outlined 
find marked expression with every 
fifth sunspot maximum, a period 
of 55.6 years on the average, or 
slightly more, forming a conjunc- 
tion with three lunar saros cycles 
amounting to 55.8 years. This 
coincidence came in 1816, “The 
Year Without a Summer”, and is 
due again in 1927, just two of 
the 55.6-8 periods from 1816. 
That there also comes a conjunc- 


tion with the period of 186 years, 
named by Abbe Gabriel, the dis- 
tinguished French mathematician 
and meteorologist, and the sixth 
period of 271 years from the great 
historical Famine of Diocletian in 
the year 299-300 A. D., is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

In the next article I shall take 
up consideration of the economic 
problems in which the weather 
and its consequences relate to the 
insurance field, and in the fourth 
article shall endeavor to drive 
home the inevitable conclusion— 
the economic value and fundamen- 
tal necessity of co-operative 
insurance. 





Casualty and Compensation Insurance 
Benefits and Difficulties of Handling Such Risks for Farmers 


By J. W. CRONIN 


General Counsel, The Liberty Mutual Insurance Company of Boston 


HAT kind of a casualty 
\ \ insurance company will 

best supply your needs? 
Naturally I shall not recommend 
stock companies. Their economic 
wastefulness and consequent high 
net cost to their policy-holders 
suffice to bar them from your 
serious consideration. On the 
other hand, the wonderful record 
Mutuals have made handling fire, 
wind-storm, and hail insurance 
for farmers and the splendid ser- 
vice of the New England Factory 
Fire and Improved Risk Mutuals 
in fire insurance for manufac- 
turers, the achievement of such 
companies as the Utica Mutual, 
Federal Mutual, American Mutual 
and Liberty Mutual in handling 
casualty and workmen’s c§mpen- 
sation insurance for manufac- 
turers and other employers and 
the more than ninety per cent of 
all American life insurance now 
handled on a mutual basis demon- 
strates better than could any 
possible eloquence that mutual 
insurance is not merely the most 
inexpensive but the soundest form 
of insurance. The superiority of 
mutual insurance for your pur- 


ARTICLE II 


pose is as clear as the noon day 
sun. 

It is equally clear that you can- 
not successfully run a mutual 
casualty company on a mutual 
fire company basis, or with mutual 
fire company methods and ma- 
chinery. A _ different type of 
carrier is required to bear effi- 
ciently the heavy load of casualty 
insurance; for in vital respects 
this insurance is unique and 
differs so radically, both in its 
character and the treatment it 
compels, from all other forms of 
insurance that it cannot be mea- 
sured by any of the standards 
heretofore applied to insurance as 
a whole. 

This is so, among other reasons, 
because the losses in liability in- 
surance mature more slowly than 
in any other line of insurance. 
In life insurance the loss of the 
insurance company is fixed when 
the insured dies. In fire insur- 
ance the loss is known as soon as 
the fire occurs and the value of 
the property burned or damaged 
is ascertained. In glass insurance 


the breakage of the glass imme- 
diately establishes the loss. It is 
far different with employers’ 
liability insurance, where practic- 
ally all losses, from their very 
nature, are indefinite and long 
deferred and the cost of an acci- 
dent, therefore, usually cannot be 
promptly known or even approxi- 


mated. 
SS > SS 


IN many cases, indeed, the actual 
loss is not ascertainable until five 
or ten years after the accident 
occurs. Meanwhile the cases have 
not remained the same, but have 
been undergoing many changes. 
Bear in mind that the injured 
employee’s recovery at law is not 
merely for. his medical expenses, 
lost wages and reduced earning 
power but also for the pain and 
suffering he has endured. Now 
there is no standard unit of pain 
and suffering nor is there a recog- 
nized dollar and cents equivalent 
for any given amount of pain and 
suffering. One individual becomes 
Continued on Next Page 


Peaceful—But The Belt May Slip, the Gas Tank Explode, the Pitchfork Drop or Dobbin Kick 
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hysterical with slight pain; an- 
other bears extreme pain with 
fortitude. Moreover, the duration 
and extent of incapacity cannot 
be known at its beginning and 
frequently not until the late day 
when maximum cure has been 
effected and incapacity ended or 
reduced to a minimum. Dam- 
ages, therefore, seldom constitute 
a fixed determinable quantity but 
are highly variable and specula- 
tive. Accordingly, it is often 
impossible to make an early de- 
pendable estimate of damages. 
Neither does the liability of an 
employer in a given case remain 
constant. It rests theoretically 
upon the facts of the happenings 
at the time of the accident, but 
actually upon such facts as are 
provable at the time of trial. Be- 
tween these two classes of facts 
there frequently yawns a very 
wide gap, for even if no fraud 
intervenes and despite the best 
efforts of an adjuster to get all 
possible evidence into correct 
form while the witness’ memory 
is fresh and clear, the case with 
the passage of time changes in 
complexion just as markedly as 
the foliage changes with the pass- 
ing seasons. Witnesses die or 
move away; or even if available 
when the case comes for trial 
years later they have blurred, con- 
fused and radically changed no- 
tions of occurrences. As a result 
in many cases in which there was 
originally no genuine liability the 
attorney for the employer finds 
himself in court after a lapse of 
years without any material for 
establishing a strong defence. 


Se Se Se 


SOMETIMES, too, a workman 
sustains an injury which appears 
to be trifling until months or 
years later when he is discharged. 
Then the injury becomes serious 
and suit for damages is brought 
against the employer. A minor is 
sometimes injured and no one 
who is authorized to bring suit 
considers that the injury amounts 
to anything or impairs in the 
least the earning power of the 
one injured, but when the minor 
becomes of legal age he thinks 
differently and sues his old em- 
ployer for damages. 

In such cases, while the policy 
expires at the end of the year, 
the obligation of the insurance 
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company runs on to the limit set 
by the statute of limitations and 
beyond that to the termination of 
any legal action begun within the 
statute of limitations. Hence 
though the payments of losses on 
a liability policy may amount to 
only ten per cent of the premium 
during the year it is in force, the 
second year’s payments, experi- 
ence teaches, will be much greater, 
the third year’s greater still, the 
fourth year’s about equal to the 
first and so on in diminishing pro- 
portions until in the aggregate 
they will be probably six times 
what they were in the first year. 
These delayed claims and suits are 
a source of great cost to every 
liability insurance company since 
it must keep in touch with every 
accident reported until it is set- 
tled or outlawed. 

The problem of handling work- 
men’s compensation laws is hardly 
less vexatious. Whereas in fire 
insurance the amount of loss is 
definitely determinable at once 
and the maximum loss the insur- 
ance carrier may have on a given 
fire is fixed in advance by the 
coverage, in workmen’s compensa- 
tion there is usually no real limit 
in advance to the amount of the 
insurer’s liability. As a general 
rule it is as wide as the compen- 
sation act itself. Neither is the 
cost of a given accident imme- 
diately fixed and definite. For in 
addition to the _ uncertainties 
intrinsic to all personal injuries 
the cost of this class of cases is 
affected very substantially by 
general employment conditions 
and in no slight degree reflects 
the insurer’s success in re-estab- 
lishing the employe in industry. 
The final cost is often long delayed 
and may involve continuous week- 
ly payments over many years. 
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IN fire insurance, furthermore, if 
funds enough to cover the loss are 
not fully in hand at the time it 
occurs, there is always a reason- 
able opportunity after speedily 
appraising the loss to get in the 
needed funds by prompt assess- 
ment. No such comfortable course 
is possible in casualty insurance. 
Indeed, it would be most unwise 
to attempt to proceed on any basis 
other than having generously 
adequate funds in advance of the 
occurrence of the loss. Compen- 
sation payments start, as a rule, 
within two weeks after the acci- 
dent and medical care must be 
provided immediately. In some 
states if the premiums are not 


paid and the employer thus has 
not qualified fully under the work- 
men’s compensation act by secur- 
ing the payment of all compensa- 
tion when due, he is deprived of 
the protection from liability that 
the workmen’s compensation act 
is intended to give him and must 
face an action at law stripped of 
his defences. Similarly in liability 
cases an adjuster who is required 
to deal with an injured claimant 
on other than a spot cash basis 
would certainly lose many times 
his only opportunity for a proper 
uninflated settlement. This much 
more complex casualty business, 
therefore, cannot be safely han- 
dled by the simple type of organi- 
zation that has functioned so 
admirably in fire insurance. To 
do its work well it needs machin- 
ery all its own. 

The adjustment of a company’s 
losses, for example, must be in 
charge of one who is technically 
expert in dealing with these com- 
plicated problems and who devotes 
his time exclusively to their 
solution. He should be free to 
give his full attention to this 
work, and, therefore, should not 
be burdened with other and, to 
him perhaps, more attractive 
duties that are calculated to cause 
costly delays in his claim work. 
He must be one who from a full 
experience understands both the 
need and the best methods of 
getting evidence while it is fresh 
and getting it in its best form. 
He must have facilities for gath- 
ering this evidence and keeping 
it available and abundant cash on 
hand to enable him to effect set- 
tlements promptly before the case 
is warped and changed for litiga- 
tion purposes. He must be fully 
capable of seeing to it that a case 
which cannot be properly settled 
is well prepared for trial. As to 
compensation cases, he must in 
addition have a close touch with 
and appreciation of the methods 
used for the prevention of injury, 
a working familiarity with the 
medical phases and incidents of 
injury cases and the administra- 
tive ability to effect prompt week- 
ly payment of compensation as it 
accrues. The selection of a man 
of such experience and calibre 
should be made at the beginning 
and not postponed until a costly 
claim crisis has developed. 
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WHAT has been said of the need 

of a one-job, full time technical 

man in charge of the adjustment 
Continued on Page 26 
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The Trend of Business 


Review of 1925 and Preview 


HERE is no doubt that the 
United States is now enjoy- 
ing a high degree of busi- 
ness prosperity. Upon this ques- 
tion practically all students of 
business are unanimous, for 
rarely are the evidences so con- 
clusive as at the present time. 
Most of the major indices of 
business activity and business 
prosperity are positive for the 
year which has just closed. 1925 
has been marked by a tremendous 
expansion of business activity 
along many different lines. 
1—The production of steel in- 
gots for the first eleven months 
of 1925 was 40,211,000 tons and 
will quite evidently exceed for the 
year the 1917 record figure of 
43,629,000 tons. In peace times, 
the previous record was in 1923 
at 43,486,000 tons. Such an out- 
put for 1925 represents an in- 
crease of between 20% and 25% 
over 1924, 
2—Paper, which is so widely 
used in business of all kinds, as 
to be practically one of the best 
indices of business activity avail- 
able, is now being produced at a 
very high rate. The output for 
the first eleven months of 1925 
was approximately 6,840,000 tons 
and will probably exceed all pre- 
vious records, 
3—Production of Portland 
cement which reflects the extent 
of the building and general con- 
struction activity for the first 
eleven months of 1925 was 150,- 
472,000 barrels or more than the 
entire output for any preceding 
year. 
4—Production of bituminous 
coal to the end of November 
amounted to 470,000,000 net tons 
or almost as much as the entire 
output for 1924. Despite the 
anthracite coal strike, production 
of bituminous coal, while geared 
up to a high rate, will not quite 
equal previous records. When the 
fact is taken into consideration 
that hydro-electric power and 
other substitutes are being used 
in increasing amounts as a source 
of primary power, we may well 
state that the production of bitu- 
minous coal is on as high a level 
in proportion to the needs of the 
country as at any previous time. 
5—Production of automobiles 
for the first eleven months of 1925 
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Will It Be Turkey—or Crow 


was 3,995,000—almost equal to 
the entire production for the rec- 
ord year of 1923. In view of the 
prominent position which the 
automobile industry has come to 
have in American economic life, 
the estimate of the new high 
record here is now particularly 
significant. 

6—Building contracts let in 
thirty-six states for eleven months 
amounted to $5,311,000,000 com- 
pared with $4,151,000,000 the 
preceding year. The year 1925 
will evidently exceed all previous 
records by not less than 25% in 
building contracts. 

7—While carloadings measure 
other things than volume of busi- 
ness, they do serve as an excellent 
measure for that also. During 
the past year, we had twenty 
weeks when a million cars or more 
were loaded and the total carload- 
ings for the first fifty weeks were 
49,509,000 or more than 1,000,000 
cars in excess of the previous high 
record of 1923 for the same 
period. It is also worthwhile to 
note that this has been accom- 
plished without any material car 
shortage. In fact, surplus cars 
available for immediate use never 
fell below 103,000 during the 
entire year. 


Prosperity is Well Diffused 


NOT only was the year 1925 
marked by a general expansion of 








of 1926 


business, but it was also marked 
by wide diffusion of a high level 
of prosperity. Labor has been 
employed practically throughout 
the year and wage rates have been 
high. Industrial disturbances 
have been reduced to a minimum 
and with the exception of the 
strike in the anthracite fields, 
labor disputes have been settled 
without resort to extensive or 
long-continued strikes or lock- 
outs, 

Notwithstanding the numerous 
statements to the contrary, agri- 
culture is this year securing a 
good income in the sale of its 
products. When we consider not 
merely the size of the crops nor 
the prices, but the actual dollars 
received for crops, livestock and 
animal products sold off the farms 
in this country, the return is 
found to be at the highest level 
since the depression year of 
1921-2. For the second year agri- 
culture is receiving an actual cash 
income in excess of $10,000,000,- 
000, enabling the farmer to get 
his finances in a working order, 
pay off the most pressing of his 
debts, clear up back interest and 
taxes, and have some surplus left 
with which to change his more or 
less barren existence of the past 
two or three years into real living. 
In other words, 1925 brought 
prosperity both to the urban and 
rural communities. 


What is Ahead? 


ANY review of the past year is 
of value only as it serves to set 
up standards for the year which 
is to come. If 1925 succeeded in 
establishing a high degree of 
prosperity in the United States, 
the problem of 1926 is the main- 
tenance of such a condition. It is, 
therefore desirable to examine 
the underlying conditions, both 
favorable and unfavorable, and 
determine so far as possible the 
balance of these various factors. 
On the favorable side, the fol- 
lowing factors are important: 
1—The United States is well 
served with an adequate supply 
of money and credit for a con- 
siderable degree of further 
expansion in business. Large 
volumes of gold which came into 
this country during and after the 
war are still here and furnish a 
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Trend of Business 


Continued from Page 21 


basis for business operations of 
great magnitude. However, it 
should be noted that the Federal 
Reserve Ratio within the last few 
weeks has dropped to 66.1% and 
that the trend has been down- 
ward for some little time. While 
such a ratio of reserves is not by 
any means low, it is so much 
below the recent high figures that 
some consideration should be 
given to the fact that our present 
volume of manufacturing and 
distributing, together with the 
high level of stock market activity, 
has made greater demands on the 
credit structure than the local 
banks have been able to carry. 
This has necessitated some in- 
crease in rediscounts, as is shown 
by the falling in reserve ratio. 
However, the large volume of 
credit which is still available con- 
tinues this as a favorable factor. 

2—There is still a large volume 
of building and construction con- 
tracts actually placed, but not by 
any means completed. During 
the last six months, contracts 
have been placed in excess of 
$3,000,000,000, so that the first 
half of 1926 has a large amount 
of building actually to finish, even 
though there should be no further 
contracts let. In this factor 
alone is a promise of a high level 
of business for many different 
industries which contribute di- 
rectly and indirectly to building. 

3—While forward orders are 
definitely increasing and will ap- 
parently continue to increase, 
there is already a considerable 
volume of them placed on the 
books of manufacturers and 
wholesalers and these will serve to 
keep such industries busy for 
some months. Unfilled steel or- 
ders on November 30th were 
4,581,780 tons and with new or- 
ders continually coming in, par- 
ticularly from the railroads, we 
have evidences here of heavy 
business in the immediate future. 

4—A successful operation of 
the railroads in moving goods 
promptly from producer to con- 
sumer is a favorable omen; first, 
it helps to prevent the building 
up of large inventories and freez- 
ing of credit, and second, it indi- 
cates efficient railroad operation, 
with increasing net earnings and 
increasing expenditures for the 
thousand and one things neces- 
sary for railroad operation. Rail- 
road buying was one of the foun- 
dations of prosperity in 1922-23 
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and is likely to be a large factor 
in the situation in 1926. 

5—Agricultural income, while 
to some extent concentrated in the 
four months, is nevertheless 
spread throughout the entire year 
and will continue on a high level 
for the next few months. Sucha 
back log of buying power spread 
among half of the population of 
the United States is a tremendous 
factor in producing and continu- 
ing good business. 

6—The public has an unusual 
degree of confidence in the atti- 
tude of Government toward busi- 
ness and the Administration gives 
every evidence of its sincere 
desire to assist in the preserva- 
tion of the present period of 
prosperity. The assurance that 
radical legislation will not be 
countenanced and that no at- 
tempts at crusading will be under- 
taken in the persecution of big 
business—both of these are hope- 
ful signs for the future. 
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UNFORTUNATELY, there are 
also unfavorable conditions and if 
the picture is to be honestly 
drawn, these must be presented 
as well. 

1—The purchasing power of 
the people in this country is being 
expended more rapidly than it is 
received. Bank deposits are being 
turned over very rapidly and 
indicate that some inroads are 
being made upon capital accounts 
to take care of present expendi- 
tures. 

2—Installment selling has ex- 
panded so rapidly that abuses 
have crept in and these abuses 
constitute an increasing menace 
to our credit structure. On the 
other hand, it may well be recog- 
nized that installment selling has 
tended to tie the hands of labor 
somewhat and by making em- 
ployees more than over dependent 
vpon the receipt of the next 
week’s pay envelope has reduced 
the liability of friction between 
employers and employees. 

3—The expansion in building 
has reached the stage which indi- 
cates over-building in expensive 
hotel, office and apartment struc- 
tures, both in urban and suburban 
communities, Statements of 
warning have recently been issued 
by prominent men and equally 
extreme statements attempting to 
nullify the danger have also been 
released to the public. The truth 
of the matter is undoubtedly be- 
tween these two extremes, indi- 
cating that while there is no crisis 


at hand, overbuilding in the above- 
mentioned types has developed 
and the situation should be 
watched with care. 

4—Not only in Florida, but 
also in other places, there is con- 
siderable speculation in vacant 
real estate. Values are being 
sky-rocketed in proportions which 
resemble the farm land boom of a 
few years ago. 

5—Imports from abroad are 
increasing at a rate which indi- 
cates very definitely the growing 
competition on the part of foreign 
producers with American manu- 
facturers. In addition, some at- 
tempts have been made by foreign 
manufacturers to establish their 
own plants in this country in 
order to avoid the American 
tariff law. These conditions may 
produce such a surplus supply of 
goods as will tend to break the 
domestic market. Such a develop- 
ment is not immediately in sight, 
but foreign competition has in the 
past often been a strong factor in 
producing the end of a period of 
prosperity and is one of the dan- 
ger signals of the present time. 
On the other hand, increasing 
imports may also be considered as 
an indication of the growing 
readjustment of Europe and the 
improving economic status of 
America’s best customer. 

> > > 

IF “coming events cast their 
shadows before’, we may judge 
by a balance of these good and 
evil influences that the first half 
of 1926 will see a continuance of 
good business in this country. It 
would be too much to expect that 
there should be a definite upswing 
continuously through these six 


months. It is, nevertheless, prob- 
able that the average for that 
time will be at least as high as 
for the second half of 1925 and 
probably somewhat higher. 

The operation of these forces 
during the latter half of this year 


is somewhat uncertain. If all or 
most of the unfavorable factors 
can be curbed by proper use of our 
banking machinery and by the 
proper efforts of the officers of the 
Government and our large indus- 
tries, a continuance of prosperity 
may be expected. On the other 
hand, if these influences continue 
to increase, then some recession in 
business must inevitably follow. 
We believe that the developments 
of the next two or three months 
will indicate definitely the trend of 
forces during the latter half of 
this year, but now it is too early 
to speak with assurance. 





Good Business 
Settlements 


Continued from Page 6 


that were influenced by strategy 
and to compromises effected 
through long argument and assert 
that claim men merely aim to 
settle at the lowest possible figure. 

Perhaps they may understand 
the general principle of com- 
promise, but will ask, “Why do 
you seek to pay one thousand 
dollars for a ten thousand dollar 
injury—Either there is liability 
or there isn’t. You either owe 
ten thousand or you owe nothing.” 
The answer is obvious to every 
claim man. Some compromises 
are because of honest doubt and a 
compromise is better, fairer and 
more profitable for all concerned. 
In other cases, we may know that 
the claim is unjust, but it is so 
cleverly framed that we cannot 
disprove it; and we are held up, 
just as an honest citizen may be 
held up by a bandit whom he is 
not armed to resist. And like the 
honest citizen, we give up no more 
than we have to. 
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THE majority of such settle- 
ments, however, are made because 
of the great number of people 
who, like the critic, are well- 
meaning but loose-thinking, and 
who, if we are fortunate, will sit 
on the juries that try our cases. 
I say “if we are fortunate’. I 
mean just that, because too many 
of our jurymen are not even well- 
meaning. 

Let us pass over the hazards of 
jurymen who may be hand picked 
by damage suit lawyers, and pass 
over certain types of popularly 
elected judges, frequently owing 
their election to the political ac- 
tivities of those same lawyers, and 
sketch the reactions of the aver- 
age juryman who considers him- 
self an honest man. 

First, however, let us examine 
our own situation. What is a 
Liability Insurance company’s 
obligation? To fulfill its contract. 
With whom does it contract? 
With the injured party? No, with 
its policy-holder. What does it 
contract to do? To give the 
policy-holder protection. Protec- 
tion against what? Against 
liability imposed upon him by 
law. That and that alone. It 
assumes none of the policy-hold- 
er’s moral obligations. It posi- 
tively assumes and is responsible 
for his legal obligations within the 
limits of its contract. 
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Let us consider those legal 
obligations which become our 
obligations. A  wealth-infested 
bootlegger and gangster is stand- 
ing on the sidewalk. The most 
reputable citizen in town, whose 
car we insure, comes driving 
down the street. His attention is 
distracted for a moment; he loses 
control of his car, it swerves to 
the sidewalk and strikes the un- 
suspecting gangster. The man 
receives a certain definite injury. 
The reputable citizen owes him a 
definite legal obligation. That 
obligation is ours, and we must 
pay the claimant every cent he is 
entitled to. 











The Best Guaranty of a Happy 
Future Is a Good Conscience 


A BEAUTIFUL young widow of 
the most upright character but 
poverty stricken and the sole sup- 
port of three lovely children, is 
standing on the sidewalk. A 
truck which we insure, owned by 
the wealthiest and greediest cor- 
poration in existence, driven by a 
thug with a record of wanton 
carelessness, is driving past. At 
that time, it is being driven prop- 
erly in every way. The widow, in 
an absent-minded moment, steps 
from the curb, collides with the 
side of the truck and is crippled 
for life. Our policy-holder owes 
her no legal obligation whatever 
and we have no contract with it 
to assume its moral obligation, if 
such exists. 

The individual adjuster might 
be tempted to help this woman on 
the ground of sympathy, and un- 
less he were rigidly honest, might 
seek to help her from his com- 
pany’s treasury. If, however, he 
were an honest man, he would 
confine his generosity to such 
donation as he might feel like 
making from his own pocketbook. 
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His desire to help a suffering un- 
fortunate would be commendable. 
The warrant for his doing so in 
this case, however, would be no 
greater and no different than it 
would be for going to our hospi- 
tals and almshouses and helping 
any one of the thousands of unfor- 
tunates whom he might find 
therein. His obligation and his 
company’s obligation would be the 
same to each of them that it would 
be to the crippled widow. 

But would the insurance com- 
pany try to settle such a case? 
Yes. Why? It is under no legal 
nor moral obligation to do so, and 
to disburse the company’s money 
—which means the money of its 
policy-holders, and in a larger 
sense, the money of the public at 
large—for charitable purposes, 
would be unjust and unlawful. 
Then why would it try to settle? 
And why would it be justified in 
trying to settle but also justified 
in trying to settle for as little as 
possible? Partly because of the 
possibilities of being tricked by a 
tort lawyer who might frame a 
hold-up case for what he could 
personally get out of it, but chiefly 
because of our well meaning but 
loose-thinking friends who sit on 
juries and who, regardless of the 
law and the facts, would indulge 
their sympathies and sentiments 
at the expense of the insurance 
company. 

> yDy>-—UC<C LL 
THESE men would probably re- 
turn to their home with a feeling 
that they had performed a right- 
eous act, when actually, if their 
act were analyzed, we would find 
that to ease their emotions they 
had committed perjury and stolen 
a certain sum of money from 
the insurance company’s treasury. 
However, these charitable souls 
have never been known to leave 
the jury box and present the 
object of their sympathy with 
even one dollar each; nor have 
they been known to go out and 
risk their soft heads or tender 
necks by holding up pedestrians 
or by dynamiting the company’s 
safes to relieve the widow’s 
wants, because such acts would 
inconvenience them and possi- 
bly hurt them. But at the same 
time they are persuading them- 
selves that they are honest men, 
they are stealing money to ex- 
press their sympathy when the 
stealing is perfectly safe and they, 
themselves, have nothing to lose. 

Because we all know this and 

because every claim man knows 
Continued on Next Page 
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Settlements 
Concluded from Page 23 


it, there are certain types of cases 
which we settle and settle as 
cheaply as we can. We are justi- 
fied in so doing and to do other- 
wise would be a breach of our 
trust; and in cases of that sort, 
we are fulfilling our contract and 
serving -the public honestly and 
efficiently ; therefore, those settle- 
ments are good business settle- 
ments. 

In what I have said I have tried 
to show that there are two kinds 
of good business settlements in 
liability claims—the claim where 
it is our duty to use every honor- 
able means to settle as cheaply as 
possible, and the claim where it 
is our duty to unhesitatingly and 
gladly pay its full value; not 
according to our sympathies, 
except as we pay from our own 
pockets, but according to our 
obligations to our policy-holders 
and to the public at large. 

The same general principle that 
I have applied to liability claims 
‘holds good in Property Damage 
cases. Such cases are usually of 
a simpler nature, but it is good 
business—both in the narrow and 
in the broad sense—to pay all just 
Property Damage claims fully, 
promptly and cheerfully, and such 
payment is one of the best ways 
of building good will. 
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COLLISION claims present a 
somewhat different problem. The 
claimants are our own policy- 
holders, memkers of our own 
family. That fact does not entitle 
them to the payment of a dollar 
that is not their due, but they 
have paid a certain definite price 
for a certain definite protection, 
and that protection should be 
given in full measure. From my 
personal experience, I am con- 
vinced that it is a mistake to try 
to compromise claims on collision 
losses. If there is too wide a 
divergence of opinion between the 
company and its policy-holder, the 
company may well sit tight on the 
figure that it believes to be just 
and fair and go to appraisal; but 
if it is going to pay, it is better, 
after the facts are fully known 
and discussed, to pay the full 
amount of the claim and do so 
without arguing. Argument with 
the enemy is sometimes permis- 
sible, but argument with a friend 
never convinces the friend and 
usually, even though it results in 
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compromise, will mean the loss of 
his friendship and the ultimate 
loss of his business. 

Claims are the “WHY” of insur- 
ance. The payment of claims is 
the justification for and the foun- 
dation of insurance. The enor- 
mous growth of the business and 
its spreading to almost every 
phase of our national life, makes 
its continued existence as a busi- 
ness enterprise dependent on 
winning and holding the unquali- 
fied confidence of the people. 

That confidence can only be held 
by consistently performing the 
function for which insurance 
exists; namely, to pay promptly 


and fully every honest claim. In 
other words, by paying its just 
debt to the public which supports 
it, and which can so easily de 
stroy it. 

Fanatics and radicals, we shall 
have always with us. Their aim 
today, tomorrow, and for all time 
will be to destroy this great busi- 
ness as a business; but so long as 
the mass of sound thinking, fair 
thinking people have confidence 
in the management and conduct of 
this business, so long will it en- 
dure, and not a day longer. He 
who recognizes these facts, knows 
what are good business claim 
settlements. 





Three New Books 


Underwriter Printing and Publishing Co. 


HE Underwriters Book of 

Forms explains itself in its 
title. It is a comprehensive 
compilation of the newest forms 
for writing fire insurance and 
allied coverage, as developed in 
recent years and not met with in 
routine fire insurance practice. 

There is a full index which 
gives instant access to any de- 
sired forms in this volume to- 
gether with an index of forms in 
previous editions of the same 
work. 

Besides fire insurance forms 
there are others for various “side 
lines” such as accounts receivable, 
auto dealers risk, earthquake 
policies, all-risk jewelry floater, 
general cover contract, new use 
and occupancy for department 
stores, new sugar cane insurance 
freeze forms, etc. 


Live articles on Suretyship is a 
series of discussions of various 
phases of this subject reprinted 
from the monthly bonding supple- 
ments of The Weekly Under- 
writer. The volume brings to- 
gether in permanent book form a 
collection of what are perhaps the 
best essays on Suretyship which 
appeared during 1925. 

The authors include many men 
of high place in the business 
world and their names inspire 
confidence in their statements and 
views. 


Beyond general and specific dis- 
cussions the volume covers the 
year’s new forms of suretyship, 
and an index of all the articles in 
the entire series, of which this 
book is the sixth. 


Live articles on Special Hazards 
treats this important subject in 
a way similar to the book men- 
tioned just above. 

Some of the longer articles deal 
with dust explosion, railroads and 
fire prevention, oil tanks, dwelling 
house construction, fire appliances 
for first aid, motion picture dis- 
tributing, refrigerants, acid ship- 
ping, auto design, custodians and 
the moral hazard, etc. 

The subject of hazards em- 
braces so wide a field that the 
present volume of the series issued 
by this publisher is now numbered 
“sixteen”. A complete set of 
these compilations should be in- 
valuable to the insurance man or 
student interested in keeping 
abreast of the times in this field. 





Louisiana Supreme 
Court Decision 


An interesting item in the legal 
news of recent weeks is the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in reversing a judg- 
ment of the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeal. It was held that an 
automobile overturning and com- 
ing in contact with the surface of 
the road as a result of turning 
quickly to avoid a collision with 
another car, and suffering damage, 
is not a collision within the mean- 
ing of the policy insuring against 
damage, “Caused solely by acci- 
dental collision with another 
object.” 





Plate Glass 


Concluded from Page 15 


In the pots sand is mixed with 
arsenic, carbon, and the other in- 
gredients. The furnaces hold 
about sixteen pots at a time. They 
are heated by natural or producer 
gas. From small openings in the 
doors the pots may be seen stand- 
ing side by side, each glowing 
like the sun through a veil of fog 
or smoke. Men, dripping wet with 
sweat, poke long steel rods 
through these openings from time 
to time and draw forth glistening 
threads of liquid glass. They are 
testing the brew. 


A Brew With a Kick 


ELECTRIC cranes, directed by a 
touch, run their steel claws into 
the inferno, bringing out the 
white hot pots. The workmen, 
their naked torsos like bronze 
statues, skin the impurities from 
the surface. Then the machines 
intervene, carrying the pots to 
the casting table, large as a 
drawing room. There the brew is 
spilled in a blistering golden flood. 


A steel roller runs over the 
mass like a giant’s rolling pin over 
pie dough, leaving a sheet of 
crude glass above which the heat 
waves throb and palpitate. 

The sheet of glass is run 
through a series of cooling cham- 
bers. Wheeled out of the last 
chamber, the glass is little 
warmer than the atmosphere— 
but how different in appearance 
from those shining walls which 
reflect the light and moving 
figures of a ballroom! A diamond 
in the rough. 


Polishing the Diamond 


AGAIN the cranes; and the sheet, 
fifteen feet wide and twenty feet 
long, is brought to the circular 
grinding table, and transferred as 
carefully as if it were made of— 
glass. Two great grinding discs 
are lowered onto the surface, and 
the whole machine begins to re- 
volve, the table in one direction, 
the grinding discs in the other. 
An hour of this, in which seven 
grades of abrasives, from coarse 
sand to fine emery, are used, and 
the surface is smooth and perfect. 

A pretty girl, looking into her 
mirror may fancy that rouge is 
used only to give color to her 
cheeks. She hardly fancies that 
the delicate powder also con- 
tributes to the perfection of her 
image as reflected by her looking 
glass. Yet this is true. 
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For on the polishing table, to 
which the plate glass sheet next 
goes, small discs of felt, rapidly 
revolving, bear rouge against the 
surface. An hour and twenty 
minutes of this, a repetition of 
the whole process for the opposite 
side, and all that man has been 
able to learn in sixty centuries to 
make a perfect glass has been 
done. 


The End of a Perfect Glass 


THE cranes lift the sheet again 
and bear it away. Brilliant, glis- 
tening, it glides through the air, 
bending and waving almost as a 
sheet of paper. A man at each 
end assists in directing its path. 
At times, fortunately rarely, there 
is a sharp and characteristic 
crackling which sends the men 
leaping to safety. In a fraction 
of a second the whole plate 
slithers into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

Standing at last in its rack, 
the sheet is scrutinized by ex- 
perts, who work out bubbles and 
other defects. Other experts cut 
it to give perfect sections of the 
largest possible size. It is ready 
then for the huge display win- 
dows along the avenues, for the 
windows of hotels and homes, for 
desk and table tops, automobile 
windshields, ventilators — or, 
painted on one side with nitrate 
of silver, for the boudoir mirror 
in which milady sees a pretty 
face. 





Inheritance Taxation 


Revision of Gleason and Otis 


Volume. Also Treatis 
of Federal Taxes 


ATTHEW BENDER & 
Company have just issued 
the fourth edition of In- 

heritance Taxation by Gleason & 
Otis. This book in its present 
form contains over 1500 pages of 
information concerning the inher- 
itance taxes of the United States, 
and the several states, as well as 
similar laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which have been changed 
since the former volume. 

There are about 400 new court 
decisions cited and the book pre- 
sents, in addition to the inheri- 
tance laws, an analysis of the 
Federal Government tax law, 
together with a treatis covering 
generally all of the more impor- 
tant decisions up to July 1st, 1925. 
Some 2500 citations are made and 
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the statutes of all the states are 
included with amendments to the 
same date of July Ist, 1925. In 
many instances forms are given 
and there is a complete table of 
cases and a thorough index. 
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IN compiling the fourth edition 
the scheme of the former volume 
has been considerably revised, the 
present book being divided into 
four distinct parts. 


The first has to do with the 
Federal statutes, giving a digest 
of decisions, rules and regulations, 
procedure and forms. 


In the second division is a gen- 
eral treatis conveniently sub- 
divided into 24 chapters, thus 
classifying and analyzing the 
complete scope of the law, giving 
citations from each of the states 
and a discussion of the theory of 
many of the complicated prob- 
lems which may arise. 

The New York statute is cov- 
ered in the third division with 
forms, rules and regulations and 
procedure. Emphasis is given to 
this jurisdiction because New 
York state decisions equal in 
number those of all other juris- 
dictions combined. In the fourth 
division the statutes of all other 
states are alphabetically arranged. 

A handy feature of the former 
volume which is continued is a 
table of cases arranged by states. 


There is a comprehensive com- 
parison and discussion of the fun- 
damental difference between 
Federal state tax and the State 
Inheritance tax, which deals with 
more than 200 decisions that have 
been rendered by the Federal 
courts construing the statute. 
The matter of gift taxes which 
is a new departure in Federal 
taxation is also handled interest- 
ingly. 

Life insurance is treated in 
chapter 8, subtitles of which are: 


Not Generally Taxable; The 
Federal Statute; Rulings by the 
State Courts; Nature of the Con- 
tract; No Title to Fund in As- 
sured; The Insurance Company 
Pays the Taxes; Proceeds Taxable 
as Inheritance when Payable to 
Estate; Where Payable to Bene- 
ficiary Not Taxable; Construction 
of Policies; Statutory Provisions. 

This is a book which is rather 
indispensable to the life under- 
writer, who by its use can advise 
his clients as to the proper meth- 
ods of providing for state and 
inheritance tax payments. 











Compensation 


Insurance 
Continued from Page 20 


of losses applies with at least 
equal force to the man in the 
manager’s office. He likewise 
should be a salaried employe of 
the company, not its owner. 
There are plenty of people who 
are ready to exploit mutual in- 
surance for personal gain and 
that same class will stand ready 
to farm the farmers if given a 
chance. The policyholders are the 
true and natural owners of a 
genuine mutual company. 

Another pitfall occurs to me. 
Your community connections 
make it most natural that as soon 
as your casualty company is well 
started you will be asked to insure 
many affiliated businesses that are 
not strictly farm risks. Cream- 
eries and canning factories illus- 
trate what I mean. It is strongly 
advised to avoid taking on col- 
lateral business of this character 
until companies have become large 
and strong in the handling of the 
particular business for which they 
were organized. At that time 
these other lines can be appraised 
with intelligence and handled with 
safety. To attempt to deal with 
them at the outset is pretty sure 
to prove ruinous and defeat the 
primary object for which a com- 
pany was created. 

Do not have an assessment com- 
pany. The indispensability of an 
advance premium in this field of 
operation has perhaps been suffi- 
ciently stressed already. But the 
warning should be added that it 
is fundamentally essential that 
the advance premium collected 
should be adequate. If any mis- 
take is to be made as to the 
amount of advance premium, 
make it on the side of collecting 
too much, for an excess can 
always be paid back. Collecting 
too little is likely to prove disas- 
trous; but the company with full 
advance premiums can set up 
proper reserves, gradually build 
up a surplus and thereafter face 
its losses with the same equanim- 
ity with which the man who has 
his coal in the bin faces an im- 
pending coal strike. It is geared 
and ready from the outset for 
necessary medical and preventive 
service and for any claim eventu- 
ality. 

> Ss D> 
A GREAT deal of needless worry 
and expense will likewise be 
spared if at the very beginning a 
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suitable accounting and statistical 
system is installed and provision 
made for its active administration 
so that the actual condition of the 
company may be currently known 
and individual experience made 
available to underwriters at the 
earliest possible time and in the 
most useful form. 


How large must a company be? 
Since the purpose of insurance is 
not merely to furnish protection 
against losses but to spread the 
losses of the few over the many 
in an equitable manner in accor- 
dance with the hazard, it is appar- 
ent that this purpose cannot be 
fully served unless the volume of 
the insurance spread is sufficient 
to preserve a certain stability in 
the aggregate cost from year to 
year. Obviously, this condition 
would not be satisfied if, for 
example, one entire year’s pre- 
mium was consumed in meeting 
a single death case; yet in the 
state of Indiana, under the com- 
pensation law, this would use up 
the total annual premium on some 
four hundred fifty employes. It 
is suggested, therefore, that the 
provision of the Indiana law 
requiring the possession of 
$25,000 in admitted assets and 
covering at least 1,500 employes 
is certainly not too high and that 
companies in other states lacking 
such a requirement should not 
attempt to operate on any less 
than an equivalent basis. It is 
also probably not feasible for any 
company to attempt to operate on 
less than a state wide basis. 
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AT THE outset companies should 
be well supplied with reinsurance. 
The character of this business is 
such that its largest and strongest 
companies still feel the need of 
carrying reinsurance. Our own 
company, for example, with an 
annual premium of nine million 
dollars and with a surplus of a 
million and a half, continues to 
reinsure its workmen’s compen- 
sation losses in excess of fifty 
thousand up to a million dollars 
in any accident and its liability 
losses in excess of twenty thou- 
sand dollars in any accident. Any 
young company should, accord- 
ingly, reinsure all losses in excess 
of five thousand dollars and then 
gradually raise the amounts that 
are self-carried as strength and 
experience are gained. In this 
connection ideal reinsurance may 
be obtained from any of the large 
mutual casualty insurance com- 
panies. 


Strict state regulatory laws in 
the various states should be fav- 
ored for in the long run super- 
vision by the state of rates as to 
both their adequacy and reason- 
ableness is always highly desir- 
able. Without it there inevitably 
comes, in a state where there is 
any substantial business, a period 
of competitive rate-making in 
which rates have little relation to 
the genuine cost of carrying busi- 
ness but are dictated primarily by 
reasons of competitive expedi- 
ency. Under such conditions the 
small company doing business in 
one state alone inevitably suffers, 
for its business is a target for 
this whole onslaught, whereas the 
large stock companies that have 
periodically engineered such 
drives for the purpose of crushing 
mutual competitors before they 
become strong are glad to take a 
loss for a few years in any given 
state if by so doing they see a 
chance in the long run to stamp 
out active mutual competition. 
Against these evil practices regu- 
lation by the state constitutes the 
strongest possible bulwark. 

When an advance premium mu- 
tual insurance company is well 
launched and functioning strong- 
ly in its primary field of work- 
men’s compensation and liability 
insurance of farm risks, it can be 
very readily adapted to carry 
farmers’ automobile insurance as 
well. This is now a large factor 
in farm life, because according to 
a recent estimate of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Public Roads, there are on the 
6,500,000 farms in the United 
States 4,200,000 automobiles, 
375,000 trucks, and 450,000 trac- 
tors—constituting approximately 
one third of all automobiles in the 
United States now being owned 
by farmers. Approximately 7% 
of these farms have tractors, 6% 
trucks and 65% automobiles. 
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SUITS for liability resulting 
from automobile injuries have 
long occupied a great deal of time 
in courts of the United States. 
Of late years they have attracted 
legislative attention as well. In 
Massachusetts, a law has just 
been enacted making compulsory 
the insurance of liability for such 
injuries. After January 1, 1927, 
when the law goes into effect no 
one will be licensed to operate an 
automobile there unless he has 
insured his liability as required 
by its terms. That law applies to 


Concluded on Page 28 


Economy 


Ole Olson had been working as an 
engine wiper, and his boss, a thrifty 
man, had been coaching him for pro- 
motion to fireman with such advice as: 

“Now, Ole, don’t waste a drop of oil 
—that costs money. And don’t waste 
the waste, either—that’s getting ex- 
pensive, too.” 

When Ole went up to be questioned 
on his eligibility for an engineman he 
was asked: 

“Suppose you are on your engine on 
a single track. You go around a curve, 
and you see rushing toward you an 
express. What would you do?” 

To which Ole replied: 

“I grab the oil-can; I grab the waste 
—and I yump.” : 

—Arkansas Utility News. 


Couldn’t Make the Grade 

Janie was returned from the Home 
of the Feeble-Minded to the Orphans’ 
Home, as the doctor’s examination had 
proved her merely “subnormal.” 

Said Mamie to Anna in a burst of 
confidence and gossip: “Janie was sent 
away to be an idiot, but she couldn’t 
pass and had to come back.” 

—Harper’s. 


Double-Edged 
Gym Teacher (to girls): “Lots of 
girls use dumb-bells to get color in 
their cheeks.” 
Bright One: “And lots of girls use 
—, on their cheeks to get dumb- 
ells.” 


—Kansas Sour Owl. 


A Warm Reception 
W. H. P. writes: “A batch of jokes 
I sent to the editors were rejected as 
no good, but when I threw them in the 
stove the fire just roared.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Early Dry Note 
In October of 191 he made a tour 
over the entire European bottlefront 
and upon his return he reported that 
he had not seen a single soldier under 
the influence of liquor—From a news 
item in the San Francisco Examiner. 


No. Rapid Transit 

A few days after a farmer had 
placed his two children in a school a 
book agent called on him and said, 
“Now that your children go to school 
you ought to buy them an ency- 
clopedia.” 
_.“Buy them an encyclopedia? Hanged 
if I do,” was his reply. “Let them 
walk, like I did.” 

—Farm Life. 


Eggs for All Tastes 
Customer: “Have you any eggs that 
that have no chickens in them?” 
Grocer: “Yes, ma’am; duck eggs.” 
—tThe Progressive Grocer. 


Bits of Wit ” 


ed 
“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


Overlooked 
Alice: “I paid my fourth visit to the 
beauty shop today.” 
Marie: “Strange you can’t seem to 
get waited on, dear.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Determined Gallantry 
Captain Devereux is a real hero. He 
stood on the bride until the crew had 
left—From a marine story in a Wor- 
cester (Mass.) paper. 


The Nightly Relief 
Lives of broadcasters remind us, 
We can say good night and quit, 
And departing leave behind us 
Listeners quite glad of it! ca 
—Life. 


Subtraction 
Vicar: “What would happen if you 
were to break one of the Ten Com- 
mandments ?” 
Willie: “Well, then there would be 
nine.” 
—Christian Evangelist. 


Only Fatal 
Doctor (to Atchinson Dinge): “What 
did your father die of?” 
Dinge: “Ah don’t know, boss, but 
it wasn’t nothin’ serious.” 
—Ayer’s Almanac. 


A Fine Distinction 


Experience not necessary but es- 
sential—From an ad for real estate 
salesmen in a Florida paper. 


© Life Pub. Co. 
“Huh! Any dumbbell kin see that!” 











Not Exactly Encouraging 

In a hotel at Partenkirchen, Bavaria, 
a placard announces in large letters: 
“Tourists undertaking to climb higher 
mountain peaks are respectfully re- 
quested to settle their accounts in 
advance.” . 
—wWall Street Journal. 


Thrift Note 
A Scotch professional after five 
years of retirement has resumed the 
game. Evidently he found his ball.— 
James J. Montague in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


On the Mend 

A young French alienist was showing 
his father through the asylum in which 
he was employed. Pointing to a 
solemn looking individual, he said: 
“That man thinks he is Louis XVI.” 
The young man’s father was interested 
in such cases and he said he would 
speak to the unfortunate privately; 
perhaps he could help cure his delu- 
sion. He went over and held the man 
in conversation for fifteen minutes. 
When he returned he said, “He is 
getting along much better now; he 
thinks he’s only Louis XIV.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Not Quite, But 

A girl dismissed her sweetheart with 
the statement that she could not think 
of marrying him until he had a few 
thousand dollars. A few months later 
she met him and asked him how much 
he had saved. “Thirty-five dollars.” he 
said. “Well,” she remarked with a 
blush, “I guess that’s near enough.” 

—The Argonaut. 


“Well, Doc, how’s your football team 
coming ?” 
“Like counterfeit money.” 
“Waddye mean?” 
“The halves are full of lead and the 
quarters can’t pass.” 
—wW. Va. Moonshine. 


Edith: “Do you think my hands show 
any signs of toil?” 

Marie: “The one with the engage- 
ment ring on it shows that you’ve 
been working.” 

—Lafayette Lyre. 


Smith: “I understand some of your 
hens have stopped laying?” 
Jones: “Two of them have, anyway.” 
“What’s the cause?” 
“A motor car.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


“Does your dog chase cows?” 
“No, he’s a bulldog.” 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


Only by Accident 
A boat load of automobiles sank in 
the Mississippi not long ago. Thousands 
of pedestrians were saved. 
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Life Insurance as 


Property Insurance 
Concluded from Page 12 


at the same time is much more 
likely to strike? Business life in- 
surance is business interruption 
insurance, and therefore property 
insurance, just as surely as is the 
business interruption insurance 
now so freely practiced in the field 
of property insurance. Where 
business is conducted on a part- 
nership basis, the need for life 
insurance as estate insurance be- 
comes all the more apparent. Here 
the death of one partner means 
the forced liquidation of the 
partnership estate. Here partner- 
ship life insurance—each partner 
being insured for the benefit of 
the other to the extent of his in- 
terest in the business—serves a 
two-fold purpose. To the surviv- 
ing partner, it guarantees that the 
partnership estate will be kept 
intact for himself, despite the 
withdrawal of all of the deceased 
partner’s interest. To the de- 
ceased partner it guarantees that 
his heirs will receive full justice 
in the distribution of his estate 
to the full extent of his interest 
in the partnership, and that that 
may be accomplished without in- 
jury to the surviving partner. 


Investment Estates 


BUT someone will argue: I have 
an estate already accumulated; it 
is not wrapped up with a business 
and does not depend for its con- 
tinued value upon my personal 
qualities; it is invested in gilt- 
edged securities, fully owned and 
widely distributed, and is securely 
deposited in a lock-box ; and there- 
fore I do not need life insurance. 
This reasoning is again fallacious, 
unless of course the owner is in- 
different to the preservation of 
that which he already has. For- 
tunately the human species rarely 
affords instances of such un- 
worthy indifference. 


Upon analysis it must be ap- 
parent that all such estates, just 
like business estates, are subject, 
in the event of the death of the 
owner, to the inroads of the cost 
of last illness and funeral, the 
costs of administration, and post- 
mortem taxes. These, as we have 
seen, represent an average shrink- 
age of at least 20 per cent. Unless 
very large, these estates are also 
subject, in addition to the above 
mentioned factors, to the with- 
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drawal of assets for current 
family needs to counteract the 
loss of the current earning capac- 
ity of the family head from other 
sources, unless of course it is in- 
tended—an unworthy viewpoint— 
that the accustomed standard of 
family life should automatically, 
simply because the husband and 
father happens to die, be reduced 
to a lower plane. 

But these legal and_ social 
demands, we should again note, 
by no means constitute the only 
gauntlet that an investment estate 
must run. Like the business 
estate, the investment estate is 
also subject to the economic 
hazard. We have no right to con- 
template gilt-edged securities as 
a stable, non-fluctuating proposi- 
tion. Instead, the so-called cycle 
of trade is with us to stay. It 
operates frequently. It comes 
without reference to regular 
periods, and in each case shows 
tremendous fluctuation in security 
value. With respect to the last 
cycle, culminating in 1921, the 
average of wholesale prices for 
commodities as registered by 
Bradstreet’s showed a decline of 
50 per cent in a single year. 
Twenty representative investment 
bonds registered a decline of over 
25 per cent from their last high. 
And with respect to railroad and 
industrial stocks, representative 
lists of twenty shares in each 
group experienced declines of 37 
per cent and 43 per cent respec- 
tively. 

The time of death cannot be 
arranged to suit the convenience 
of the owner of an estate with 
respect to the high or low points 
in the cycle. If death occurs 
when the investments are in a 
depreciated condition, the force of 
the aforementioned legal and 
social demands upon the estate is 
doubly severe. Jt is not sufficient, 
if the estate is to be kept intact, 
to merely carry life insurance to a 
degree that will equalize the ab- 
solute amount of the costs already 
enumerated. These costs must be 
paid irrespective of the condition 
that the estate happens to be in. 
It is therefore highly important 
that owners of estates, consisting 
of security investments, should 
carry life insurance protection 
sufficiently large to meet not only 
the absolute costs necessarily in- 
cident to death, but also to replace 
the financial shrinkage occasioned 
by depreciation in those securities 
that had unfortunately to be 
liquidated at a wrong time to meet 
the demands of state and society. 


Compensation 


Insurance 
Concluded from Page 26 


farmers equally with all other 
classes in the community. It 
seems probable that before many 
years other states will follow 
Massachusetts’ example and pass 
similar laws making automobile 
liability insurance compulsory. 
This past year, indeed, a bill of 
like tenor was introduced in 
thirty-two states, in many passed 
one branch of the legislature and 
in Colorado passed both branches 
but was vetoed by the Governor. 
Unless appropriate insurance ma- 
chinery is in readiness for this 
development, agitation for a 
monopolistic state fund is inevit- 
able. The sinister concomitants 
of that system are too familiar to 
require elaboration here. In 
order to forestall their invasion 
of this field it is essential to get 
your companies started on a solid 
basis without delay. 
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TO that end, as well as for expert 
advice in all your casualty opera- 
tions you should avail yourselves 
of the splendid capacity and will 
to help of the able general counsel 
of your association, and the or- 
ganizations he represents. Be- 
sides technical accuracy they will 
bring to the solution of your prob- 
lems insight and practical wisdom 
born of countrywide insurance 
contracts. Without this strong 
guidance many of you would make 
costly mistakes in your initial 
casualty work. With it you can 
improve to the utmost your chal- 
lenging opportunity to provide at 
minimum cost insurance that will 
give the farmer maximum protec- 
tion against his great and grow- 
ing casualty burdens. When you 
establish advance premium mu- 
tual casualty insurance companies 
built and maintained along the 
most conservative lines, you will 
make available to him the most 
stable and economical insurance 
that American genius and enter- 
prise has thus far evolved. By so 
doing you will have rendered not 
alone to America’s basic industry 
but to the nation as a whole a 
service of enduring value. 





Had His Doubts 

Willie: “Hello! Why are you 
standin’ here in front of the office you 
got fired from last week? Waitin’ to 
get taken back?” 

Jimmie: “Not much! I just wanted 
to see if they was still in business.” 

—Kansas City Star. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 




















88 years of service 
Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business af Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 








The plea of ignorance 
will never take away 


our responsibilities. 
—RUSKIN 


Ruskin puts it up squarely to 
the individual. 


Even the unfortunate few who 
have never heard of mutual casu- 
alty insurance cannot shake off 
their responsibility. 


Those who know of this 
protection and yet lack it are 
culpably negligent, not only of 
responsibilities to themselves 
but also to others whose depen- 
dence leaves them not even the 
choice of protecting themselves. 


Along with the feeling of 
security which accompanies 
every Hardware Mutual policy 
there is also the knowledge that 
its Protection is complete, its 
Service thorough and eager, and 
its Cost unusually moderate 
through an enviable record of 
dividend payments. 


Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Ounce of Prevention 
Concluded from Page 13 


with other like accounts had been 
controlled properly. There is also 
the factor that without controls 
there is a great deal of money lost. 
We are many times in the position 
of being able to save the Com- 
pany much more than the cost of 
our fees by the actual amounts we 
discovered while in their office. 

With certain limitations, a 
properly devised system with 
controls eliminates the possibility 
of neglecting to obtain all possible 
collections. Also, a properly de- 
vised system with controls acts 
as a preventative measure. Of 
course, nothing has ever been 
invented to eliminate the human 
element. Some of the companies 
have tried to eliminate it in so far 
as possible by carrying the work 
on machines down to the last 
analysis but it is necessary that 
human beings operate the ma- 
chines, and no one has been able 
to devise a system that is abso- 
lutely fool-proof, but, by applying 
the best known methods to the 
problems of the office, the pos- 
sibility of error can, of course, be 
reduced greatly. 


Sa Ta 


WITH the ever increasing details 
as well as increasing business the 
day has gone by when an Execu- 
tive of a Company can make good 
the boast that “he checks every 
detail that goes through his 
office”. In order to keep faith with 
the policy-holders so as to protect 
their interests in all respects and 
in order for the policy-holders to 
relieve the Executive of respon- 
sibility that is not commensurate 
with his position, the necessity 
of periodic audits has become 
more and more to be accepted. 
Where such audits are carried on 
by persons with a_ thorough 
knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness in all its various phases they 
produce results that are actual 
savings to the Companies. It is 
surprising to note the increased 
morale in an office where the 
employes know there is a periodic 
check of their work from an out- 
side source that has nothing to 
fear and no favors to ask in re- 
porting conditions as it finds 
them. 
> os 


THERE is another factor that 
should be considered in figuring 
the necessity for the best possible 
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system and the best possible 
auditing and that is the constantly 
increasing criminal tendencies. 
Any protection that can be given 
the handling of money or nego- 
tiable securities should most as- 
suredly be undertaken in this day 
and generation. This is hard to 
understand in most companies 
and particularly in small com- 
munities where everyone is known 
and has been known for years, 
but if this protection were not 
necessary, the Casualty companies 
would most assuredly lose a good 
part of their income, and none of 
us have noticed any falling off in 
this respect. Changes in office 
personnel can come about at any 
time and without the least warn- 
ing and there is nothing that ap- 
plies as an illustration under the 
argument for a correct system 
and adequate auditing than the 
old saying, “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 





Less Government 


in Business 
Continued from Page 8 


well as his contribution of money, 
to the building up of a strong 
party organization and the elec- 
tion of men of judgment and 
courage. We have too many pro- 
fessional politicians holding office 
who have no knowledge of busi- 
ness and are simply trying to 
hang on to their jobs. Just so 
long as business men refrain from 
sacrificing leisure, comfort and 
other things for the national good, 
just so long will you have the 
unintelligent and politically venal 
holding public office. A man who 
has his ear to the ground, or his 
sails all trimmed to the breezes 
or gales of propaganda, or who is 
concerned in doing the will of the 
majority influenced by passion or 
prejudice, does not make for good 
law or government. Public opin- 
ion is a “will of the Wisp”, here 
today, gone .tomorrow. Public 
interest is ever stable and if 
always considered will place real 
public service far above political 
servitude or private success. 

The late Vice President Mar- 
shall summed this up in his fare- 
well address to the Senate in the 
following statement. 

“While the older order en- 
dures, let representatives 
represent the old ideals. Let 
it be understood they are not 
mere bell boys, subject to calls 
for legislative cracked ice 


every time the victims of a 
debauch, greed, gambling or 
improvidence feel the fever 
of frenzied need.” 

There have been elective office 
holders who are not only legisla- 
tive bell boys, but who have con- 
stantly sought the support, and do 
the bidding of, those leaders who 
try to dominate politics, industry 
and the country at large through 
the influence of some kind of 
isms or blocks. 

We are on the threshold of a 
new session of Congress. Per- 
sonally, I am very much interested 
in the outcome of their delibera- 
tions. Without doubt there will 
be a renewed drive on the part of 
certain organizations for govern- 
ment ownership of coal mines, 
monopolistic government insur- 
ance, operation of railroads, and 
so on and so forth. 

If business as a whole, and that 
includes all of the workers of our 
country, insist that the policy 
proposed by Harding and carried 
on by his successor of “LESS 
GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 
AND MORE BUSINESS IN 
GOVERNMENT” be carried on, 
then we shall really have made 
progress and there is hope for the 
future, 

In this resume of some of the 
evils of a bureaucratic govern- 
ment or the interference of gov- 
ernment in legitimate lines of 
business I have not applied my 
remarks to insurance or any par- 
ticular line of business or pro- 
fession. I have presented my 
observations from the broad view- 
point of national policy, progress 
and prosperity. 





Next!!! 

An advertisement in the columns of 
an Indian paper: 

“Mahomedsman, hair-cutter and clean 
shaver. Gentlemen’s throats cut with 
very sharp razors, with great care and 
skill. No irritating feeling afterward. 
A trial solicited.”—Buffalo Express. 


Finding Their Function 
Only a question of time when the 
city parks will have to be used for 
parking. 
—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


True 
A city financier is thinking of build- 
ing a hotel in which only millionaires 
can obtain accommodation. He seems 
to be rather behind the times. 
Humorist. 


The Accommodating Conductor 
A woman got on a trolley-car and 
finding that she had no change, handed 
the conductor a $10 bill. “I’m sorry,” 
she said, “but I haven’t a nickel.” 
“Don’t worry, lady,” said the con- 
ductor, “you’ll have just 199 of ’em 
in a minute.”—Medley. 
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MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


watonna, Minn. { 
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RETAIL HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, Of ' 3 j 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
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Institutions of Service 


AGENCIES. 


Candler Bldg. ___ Insurance Exchange Kirby Bldg, Confederation Life Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS, TEXAS i> WINNIPEG, Preaek 
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Said the late Professor Charlton Lewis— 


(Harvard, Columbia and Cornell Universities) 


“Insurance is a provision made by a 
group of persons, each singly in danger 
of some loss, the incidence of which can- 
not be foreseen, that when such loss 
shall occur to any of them it shall be 
distributed over the whole group... . 
Its development measures and promotes 
the growth of the spirit of community... . 
It has done more than all the gifts of 
impulsive charity to foster a sense of 
human brotherhood and of common 
interests.” 


THAT IS MUTUAL INSURANCE 
AS EXEMPLIFIED BY 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY yy COMPANY 


Park pene Qe ASQ. —- a 


Workmen's DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compensation GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
Insurance FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC 


Every Policy Is Non- Assessable 
Every Policy Is Dividend-Paying 
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Seasoned by Age and Experience 


Since 1752, mutual insurance had stood the test of time and 
disaster—more than 170 years of progress and achievement. 


ae 


Scientific experience gained from these many years of suc- 
cessful underwriting guide the business practices of the 
group of Companies collectively known as Integrity In- 
surance. 


INTEGRITY INSURANCE 
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TINVHOSHI ALIMNOGANI 


Ample capacity and facilities are available to meet every in- 
surance requirement: Fire and Tornado—Automobile— 
Fidelity Bonds—Burglary and Holdup—Accident and 
Health—Plate Glass—Liability and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 


INTEGRITY INSUAANCE 
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The extraordinary progress of Integrity Insurance is positive 
proof of its reliability, the adaptability of its policy con- 
tracts and the lowest cost consistent with sound indemnity. 
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This group of Companies, since their origin, has paid to 
policy-holders over $32,000,000.00. 


IMTEGHITY INSUMANCE 
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J. C. Adderly, Incorporated 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
Home Office—220 South State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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INTEGRITY INSURANCE 
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The few remaining territories still open for local representation are available to agents who measure up to our 
standards. A letter will bring complete information. 


INSURANCE 


AL INTEGRITY INSURANCE 
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USINESS leaders generally foresee in 1926 not a boom year but a year of good, 
B sound, substantial progress and prosperity. Here and there can be found a 
prophet who is gloomy about the outlook in his own field. But such pessimists are 
rare and among them exceedingly few recognized authorities will extend their pre- 
dictions to business as a whole. 


Backed by this almost unanimous expression of confidence, American business 
will go forward this year at a rate that will strain the facilities of those who serve it. 


Kemper Insurance is ready. There is practically no limit to the amount of 
sound PROTECTION it can afford to those whose risks can meet the exacting 
standards of mutual insurance. Its SERVICE is nation-wide and manned by its 
own experts in every department, including engineering, underwriting, legal and 
medical. The SAVING to policyholders of its Associated Mutuals now exceeds 
87 million dollars. . 


Automobile, Burglary, Compensation, Elevator, Fire, Plate Glass, 
Public Liability, Teams, Tornado, Use and Occupancy Insurance 
and Fidelity Bonds. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LUMBERMENS & MANUFACTURERS INSURANCE AGENCY 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INS. CO. (Western Dept.) 


JAMES S. KEMPER, Manager 
Pantheon Building 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Atlanta Buffalo Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Chicago Minneapolis Omaha Syracuse 
Boston Columbus Newark Philadelphia Toronto 











